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Directs Record Air Expansion: Vice Admiral John S. 
McCain, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air), who 
dispatches scores of new planes to fighting fronts. Navy’s 
air fleet is growing more rapidly than the Army’s. 


DSC Aids Old Condor Line 
Agency sending new Douglases, re- 
pair and maintenance parts, and per- 
sonnel to Rio to build up Brazilian 
national airline. 


CAB Issues Overseas Mail Report 
Estimates 142 to 235 planes could 
carry all the first class mail trans- 
ported by air and surface between 
U.S. and foreign countries. 


U.S. Chamber Asks Free Transit 
Association accepts 10-point recom- 
mendation for unrestricted flight of 
commercial aircraft over all coun- 
tries after the war. 


Big Air Push Near in Pacific 

Navy to receive new plane types in 
coming months to swell already 
heavy flow to entire Pacific arena. 


Airline Dividend Prospects 
Financial commentator says lines are 
expected to concentrate on plough- 
ing back earnings in coming months 
rather than declare new dividends 
for stockholders. 


Industry Holds Post-War Meeting 

Top executives of aviation assemble 
at Colorado Springs and chart con- 
version to peacetime operations and 
long-range objectives. 


b - 


Aircraft Employment Is 1,600,000 
Industry now employing 1,600,000, 
with thousands more to be hired; 
1943 to see about 85,000 planes. 






tOME FAMOUS MEMBERS Of 

nents. BENDIX RADIO-— Aviga- 
ication Equipment. STROMBIRG- 


Superhuman Powers at his Command 
. . . THE INVISIBLE CREW " 

He is only a boy of twenty, this radioman in a U. S. Bomber. Yet he 
represents an advance in human powers far beyond any normal evolution 
of his years. For in "The Invisible Crew," he and his pilot command such 
perception and precision control as no man or boy ever knew before. 

The built-in "brains" of their planes provide superhur 
Bendix Radio* devices fix the course, link squadron-mates 
crews, and project sight itself through distant space. Pioneer' 
register every flight condition. Friez* weather stations report the storms 
ahead. And beyond the supercharged cabin, Eclipse* generators, Scintilla* 
magnetos, Stromberg* injection carburetors and many other auxiliaries 
stand watch on watch . . . enginemcn of "The Invisible Crew." 

Product of the Bendix engineering mind and of many thousand Bendix 
workers, "The Invisible Crew" 
is ever growing . . . taking over 
multiple tasks . . . making our 
men freer in the exercise of their 
own daring skill. Thus do our 
Vehicles of Victory stand out . . . 
as the Transports of Tomorrow! 


THE AVIATION NEWS 


Washh 

igton Observer 


FDR TO AERO CHAMBER— President Roose- 
velt's kind words in his letter to Jim Murray, 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber at the 
opening of the Chamber's Economic Develop- 
ment Committee meeting in Colorado Springs, 
where post-war aviation was considered, caused 
some eye-brow lifting in Washington and indus- 
try circles. It was particularly interesting in 
view of the rebuff this same group received from 
two high Administration officials at a luncheon 
meeting in Washington several weeks ago. 


GO HOME AND MAKE AIRPLANES— Lead- 
ing industry representatives gathered to hear 
Under-Secretary of War Patterson and Under- 
secretary of the Navy Forrestal discuss post- 
war aviation planning — or so they thought. The 
under secretaries, individually and collectively, 
studiously avoided any discussion of post-war 
planning and indicated to the assembly it would 
be well for the aircraft men to get back to build- 
ing airplanes instead of sitting at a luncheon 
in Washington to listen to a discussion of war to 
peace transition and post-war problems. FDR’s 
letter assumes importance in view of that em- 
barrassing incident. 


COMBAT PLANE REPORT AGAIN— It’s all 
prelty confusing trying to keep track of that re- 
port on our combat planes which was compiled 
by the Office of War Information and which has 
been first ready, then not ready and then ready 
and then not ready again. The latest report — 
as this is written — is that it is going to be more 
revealing and detailed than first planned. Both 
Army and Navy, anxious to tell the story of their 
planes, have now assigned officers to the writer 
of the report to aid in getting more information 
to the public on the war in the air. Release time 
is now uncertain. 


NEW APPROACH — In an attempt to reduce 
uncertainty among war contractors on contract 
terminations, renegotiation and transition to 
peacetime production, the War Department is 
said to be considering arranging meetings of top 
labor leaders and war contractors to give them 
the low down on our military needs. The idea, 
of course, is to keep production up and it sounds 
like a good one. 


DE SEVERSKY — Aviation and journalistic 
circles in the capital were interested and sur- 
prised to learn that the New York Times has 


subscribed to a new military aviation column 
to be written thrice weekly by Maj. Alexander 
P. De Seversky. Seversky, a controversial fig- 
ure with rabid followers and rabid denouncers, 
starts his new project next month. The Times 
has its own military experts and rarely sub- 
scribes to outside services, particularly col- 
umnists. 


NAVY AT MUNDA— The fall of the key nip 
airfield at Munda has been represented largely 
as an Army action, but reports from the South 
Pacific indicate that Navy and Marine Corps 
planes made up about two-thirds of the forces 
employed in these air operations which were on 
a scale unprecedented in that area. While all 
weapons of the air were used in the attacks, the 
bombing attacks were generally carried out by 
Navy Douglas Dauntless dive-bombers and by 
Grumman Avenger torpedo-bombers equipped 
for land assaults. 


NAVAL AVIATION— The vast expansion of 
the Army Air Forces is now almost an old, if 
ever-interesting story to everybody. But naval 
aviation, which has been the target for consid- 
erable criticism from time to time, has been 



Grumman Hellcats and Wildcats. 


quietly doing a job of its own and aviation peo- 
ple read with interest and considered it highly 
significant that the Navy’s recent production re- 
port started out the aircraft section by stating: 
“Navy’s aircraft production is the fastest ex- 
panding segment in the nation’s air-power 
building program,” and after citing a few figures 
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to back up the claim, adds. "No other portion 
of the great aircraft program has moved ahead 
so swiftly." It looks like the Navy's answer, and 
a typical Navy answer of accomplishment to 
critics of naval aviation. 


BABY FLAT-TOPS— Nobody knows how 
many, but we do know from the reduction and 
almost complete absence of enemy submarine 
destruction of our cargo vessels in the Atlantic 
that the Navy has a lot of these useful weapons. 
Not only that, but the Navy has transferred large 
numbers to the British who — quick to take ad- 
vantage of such a situation — have released pic- 
tures to the press showing deck views of car- 
riers of this type. We haven’t seen any such 
views from our Navy yet, but would like to. 


AUXILIARY CARRIERS— With auxiliary 
carriers, so-called, doing such a good job. it is 
hard to believe that the Navy rejected them be- 
fore contracts were given to the Maritime Com- 
mission. The inside dope is, though, that the 
Navy did just that. Now, however, the Navy is 
said to be demanding that the auxiliary carrier 
program be doubled at least. Lest this is too 
hard on the Navy, it should be reported that the 
Maritime Commission at that time, due to rapid 
reduction in the time of Liberty ships on the 
ways, had space and manpower and was pre- 
pared to do the job. The Maritime Commission, 
of course, is authorized to build Navy ships un- 
der the Maritime Act of 1936. 


SALES FIGURES — Best estimates by industry 
experts set this year's total sales of airframes, 
engines and propellers at between 1 1 and 12 bil- 
lion dollars, considerably under WPB's an- 
nounced figure of 20 billion dollars for 1943. 
Even so. the estimate is more than double 1942's 
total sales of S3.900.00U.000. This indication of 
the aircraft industry's growth is emphasized 
when this is compared with the 1938 sales which 
amounted to only $125,000,000. 


OVERLOOKED?— Out on the West Coast 
where the labor market is tighter than the pa- 
per on the wall, there are other industries be- 
sides aircraft and shipbuilding and high-octane 
gasoline. This is sometimes overlooked and nat- 
urally. But it was hardly to be expected that 
the manpower planners in Washington would 
overlook these other vital industries — although 
competent reports say they did. The industries 
were lumber and non-ferrous metal. They need 
men, too, and their production is vital. Gov- 
ernment officials have discovered this now and 
undoubtedly will take tardy steps. 


There is a probability that a large labor pool 
may become available for direct war production 
with the tapering off of the construction pro- 
gram. There is some resistance to this, of course, 
from some construction and machine tool labor 
circles, but the general feeling is they will have 
to get in line, particularly in view of the critical 
nature of the manpower situation. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION— Best estimates 
by production experts, based on prevailing out- 
put. sets this year's production of planes at be- 
tween 85.000 and 90,000, not quite double the 
1942 output. Schedules for next year are being 
planned on a 10,000-a-month basis, a figure 
which probably will not be reached before mid- 


EXPENDITURES FOR AIRCRAFT— The gov- 
ernment has announced that its war expendi- 
tures during July amounted to SO. 7 46,000.000. 
The value of products manufactured by the air- 
craft industry was approximately 13 percent of 
the total amount spent for the entire war pro- 
duction program. 


PERSONNEL EXPANSION— Out at Good- 
year Aircraft in Akron where they are building 
the FG-1 Corsair in ever-increasing numbers, is 
a typical example of the expansion oi the indus- 
try. An aeronautical organization which started 
with 60 people, grew in less than a year from 
3,000 to 32.000, nearly half of whom are women. 


RUSSIAN PRODUCTION— Best estimates, 
and even those are hard to get from the uncom- 
municative Russians, indicate Soviet aircraft 
production is definitely on the upgrade now that 
their industry has completed moves eastward 
and is beginning to operate in volume. Some 
experts put Russian production at around 1.900 
planes a month. 


BARUCH MANPOWER REPORT— Last week 
in this space we wondered out loud why the 
manpower report by Bernard Baruch had not 
been made public. In the meantime it was. as 
the result of protests from The Hill. Since it has 
been, at least one reason for the covering up is 
obvious. It was Baruch's charge that govern- 
ment agencies were clashing for power and au- 
thority and not working as a team. The record 
on agencies particularly devoted to the war 
effort isn't too good after nearly two years of 
war. This despite President Roosevelt's report 
to Congress which said there were occasionally 
disputes and possibly errors of honest judgment. 
Lots of people in Washington think it is more 
than that and are saying so publicly. 
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MAKE THEM MORE A HD 
MORE AUTOMATIC 


TO INCREASE THEIR 
FIGHTING POWER*** 


White - Rodgers automatic temperature modulation equipment relieves 
pilots for greater concentration on fighting power by providing completely 
automatic control of: 


1. Engine cowl flaps (both air and liquid cooled.) 

2. Oil cooler shutters or flaps. 

3. Cabin temperature (both super-charged and 
normal.) 



4. Carburetor air temperature. 

Upon request, engineering data will be furnished to manufacturers requir- 
ing controls for the above or other temperature control applications. 
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CAB Says 142 to 235 Transports 
Could Fly All Overseas Mail 

Report released by research and analysis division expected to 
furnish basis for future planning, although separate report on 
passenger potential is under way. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


One of the yardsticks — perhaps 
the most important — by which the 
Civil Aeronautics Board may meas- 
ure the need and nature of inter- 
national air routes from this country 
has been provided through a com- 
prehensive study of United States 
overseas mail by the Research and 
Analysis Division of the Board’s 
Economic Bureau. 

Premised on optimistic appraisals, 
the survey discloses that at least 142 
planes and possibly as many as 235, 
could carry all the first class mail 
now carried by sea between the 
United States and overseas coun- 
tries, depending on geographical 
coverage and assuming daily sched- 
ule frequency. 

► Based on DC-3 Size — Though the 
report did not so state, the reference 
was understood to be to planes of 
the approximate capacity of the 
DC-3. 

Both minimum and maximum 
estimates assumed average utiliza- 
tion of 450,000 miles per year per 
unit for active and reserve aircraft 
over the most economical routes be- 
tween United States sea terminals 
and overseas way-stations, with suc- 
cessive stops following a “reasonable 
pattern”; 100 percent schedule com- 
pletion and no allowance for sea- 
sonal variation or irregularity in 
traffic volume. 

Furthermore, these estimates of 
plane requirements were made “to 
furnish broad perspective on the 
scale of operations which might be 
indicated if all or the greater part 
of the first class surface mail in- 
cluded in the survey were diverted 
to the air.” 

► Passenger Traffic Studied — Pre- 
pared by R. K. Abercrombie, prin- 
cipal analyst, the survey was de- 
voted only to mail. F. H. Crozier, 


chief of the division, disclosed, how- 
ever, that a similar study of over- 
seas passenger traffic has been 
started. 

Crozier commented that the air 
service which would be furnished 
under the mail plane estimates 
“quite obviously . . . would provide 
substantial capacity for passengers 
or other types of traffic.” 

Despite its limitation to mail, the 
exhaustive study may be expected 
to wield a strong influence on the 
board. The need for mail routes ob- 
viously will be one of the leading 
factors on which the board must 
base its international route deci- 


► Foundation Traffic — Ample confir- 
mation of the favorable character- 
istics of first class mail as “founda- 
tion traffic for new air services” has 
been received in both the domestic 
and international air transport field, 
Crozier pointed out. 

Mail, he said, meets high stand- 
ards of premium air traffic, its trans- 
portation is traditionally a matter 
of public concern, and it offers 
established means of government 
support to commercial services. And 
it may be diverted to air by adjust- 
ment of postal rates or other gov- 
ernment action. 

“Seaborne first class mail,” he 
asserted, in a foreword to the sur- 
vey, "should furnish not only a 
measure of the surface mail avail- 
able to air transportation between 
the United States and overseas 
regions, but an index to general air 
traffic potentials as well. The inter- 
change of mail is prime evidence of 
those social and business ties be- 
tween communities which are re- 
sponsible for the generation of traffic 
of all types. 

► Follows Mail Pattern — “Also, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the 


IR MAIL AND LETTER MAIL DISPATCHED BY SEA 



Air Mail's Tremendous Gain: This special chart prepared by the CAB to 
accompany its survey shows the great gain in letter mail dispatched by 
air across the oceans. Note that the total sent by air approached that sent 
by surface vessel. 
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pattern of general air traffic can be 
expected to correspond roughly with 
the pattern formed by mail flow, 
both as to dispersion and relative 
volume.” 

The survey showed annual vol- 
ume of United States mail sent to 
foreign countries by sea is about 70,- 
000,000 pounds, of which 6.6 percent 
is letter mail. 58.2 percent prints, 
and 35.2 percent parcel post. The 
4.500,000 million pounds of letter 
mail consists of some 150,000.000 in- 
dividual pieces. Of this type of mail, 
about 2,800 000 pounds are dis- 
patched across the Atlantic. 600.000 
across the Pacific, and 1,100.000 to 
Central America. South America 
and the West Indies. Canada was 
not included in the study because 
mail to the Dominion from the 
United States is not seaborne. 

Annual payments to sea trans- 
portation agencies for transport of 
letter mail only is approximately 
$900,000. 

► Daily Round Trips — Maximum es- 
timates (235 planes) were predi- 
cated on the assumption that one 
daily round trip will be operated to 
all countries to which 500 pounds 
or less of first class mail daily is dis- 
patched from the United States, with 
additional schedules in excess of 
that amount to the extent required 
to establish average maximum mail 
load limits of 500 pounds. 

This led to the finding that 131 
planes would be required for service 
to Europe. Africa, the Near East and 
India, flying 161.400 miles a day and 
carrying 365 pounds of first-class 
mail per flight on the average. To 
the Pacific-Orient region, the figures 
were 30.000 daily plane mileage. 66 
planes required, and 288 average 
pounds per flight. To the Caribbean- 


Latin American area, daily plane 
mileage was estimated at 46.000. for 
38 planes carrying an average per 
flight of 281 pounds. 

Maximum averages to all regions 
thus are 288.200 daily plane miles, 
235 planes required, and 331 average 
pounds per flight. 

► Minimum Needs — Under minimum 
estimates (142 planes), poundage 
per flight increased, while daily 
plane mileage and number of planes 
required decreased. These estimates 
were based on the assumption of a 
daily round trip service to all Carib- 
bean and Latin American areas now 
served by American flag carriers and 
all other countries to which mail 
poundage ranging from 10 to 1.000 
pounds daily is dispatched, except- 
ing South Africa. Kenya and India 
I which involve long hauls and low 
en route mail potentials), with ad- 
ditional schedules for mail in excess 
of 1.000 pounds a day in number 
needed to establish maximum load 
limits of 1.000 pounds. 

To Europe-Afriea-Near East, daily 
plane mileage here would be 76.000, 
the number of planes required 62, 
and the average pounds of first-class 
mail per flight 684: to Pacific-Orient, 

66.000 plane miles daily. 54 planes 
required, and 367 pounds average 
mail load; to Caribbean-Latin 
America. 32.000 plane miles daily, 
26 planes required, and 403 pounds 
of mail average per flight. The aver- 
age here for all regions showed that 
142 planes would be required, flying 

174.000 miles a day, with a load 
averaging 512 pounds of first-class 
mail per flight. 

The statistical material included 
in the 43-page survey covered vol- 
ume distribution, seasonal variation 
and trend of overseas mail, the num- 


ber of pounds of United States over- 
seas first-class mail, prints and par- 
cel post, by ports of origin and coun- 
tries of destination. Maps and charts 
indicated average daily volume of 
letter mail by sea and air to all over- 
seas countries and a selection of 
principal international air routes of 
the world in operation during 1939. 

DSC Rebuilding 
Brazilian Line 

Douglas planes and U. S. mission 

sent to revived Condor carrier. 

The second of four new Douglas 
DC-3 transports leaves this week for 
Rio de Janeiro with personnel for 
an 18-month mission in Brazil, and 
large cargoes of spare parts, spare 
engines, radio equipment and other 
maintenance material. 

The first plane of this air caravan 
left about ten days ago with the 
other two scheduled to fly within 

Arrangements for the project were 
completed between the Brazilian 
National Airline and the U. S. De- 
fense Supplies Corp. Stockeley W. 
Morgan, vice-president of DSC. in 
charge of the American Republics 
Aviation Division, has sent his chief 
technical adviser. Francis L. Dun- 
can. to Rio to be director of the 
mission. Duncan was an American 
Airlines and Colonial Airlines offi- 
cial until he went with DSC two 
years ago. 

► Condor Expanded — Twenty-two 
American technicians, making up 
the mission, will help rehabilitate 
the old German-Brazil airline. Con- 
dor. which is now the Cruzeiro do 
Sol, or Southern Cross airlines. 
Some 90 Germans in key position 
were removed from the airline and 
the DSC technicians will assist in 
training replacements for these men. 

A pilot will check out the Brazilian 
pilots on the DC -3 transports. 

The "de-Germanization” of Con- 
dor was one of the most difficult 
jobs DSC has undertaken. Condor 
was one of the most powerful and 
extensive lines in Latin America. 
The contract under which the mis- 
sion is operating was signed last 
April and a group, including Dun- 
can, went to Rio to study the situa- 
tion. Four Douglas transports had 
been allotted to the Brazil airline 
by the Army earlier in the year, and 
deliveries are now being made at 
ten-day intervals. 

► Sold at Cost — The planes and parts 
have been sold to the Brazilian air- 
line and the transfer does not come 
under lend-lease. Morgan, who has 


Helicopter Deflated 


Expectations of a helicopter “in 
every backyard" after the war are 
“only an advertising man’s dream.” 
considering the present stage of de- 
velopment of the rotary-winged 
craft, Charles F. Kettering. General 
Motors vice-president in charge of 
research and head of the National 
Inventors' Council, told the News' 
Dayton editor last week. 

“You may have helicopters some 
day," he pointed out. “but if you 
will examine them from a mechan- 
ical standpoint you will find we 
haven't got one yet that is practical. 
For military use. yes. but not for 
commercial purposes." 

► Not Foolproof— Kettering's state- 
ment is in line with indications by 


military experts that the present 
helicopter is as hard or harder to 
fly than the airplane and that it 
would not be safe to turn the aver- 
age citizen loose in one. Consider- 
able research work and simplifica- 
tion of controls is needed before the 
helicopter can be turned into the 
foolproof average man’s aerial ve- 
hicle, they said. 

So far, the Army is getting no 
deliveries on helicopters and doesn't 
expect any before 1944. Washington 
sources indicate, which is in line 
with Navy Secretary Knox's state- 
ment recently that the Navy, like- 
wise, is not using helicopters in the 
battle of the Atlantic and will not 
for some time. 
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been in charge of the American 
Republics Aviation Division since 
July, 1942, when W. A. M. Burden 
came as aide to Secretary of Com- 
merce, pointed out three tremendous 
advantages to Latin America in this 

Defense Supplies Corp., he em- 
phasized, sells at cost, makes terms 
which are easier to meet than those 
of private industry, and through 
their controlled material allotment 
from War Production Board, is able 
to provide replacement parts. WPB, 
the Joint Aircraft Committee and 
the State Department are consulted 
by the American Republics Aviation 
Division in making allocations of 
materials for Latin America. 

► Last Nazi Airline — The four ships 
now being sold to Cruzeiro do Sol 
are the last planes the Army has 
allocated to DSC. The Corporation, 
however, is hopeful that the Army 
and Navy will soon have sufficient 
additional planes and equipment 
available to permit the expansion 
of the program in Brazil and other 
countries in the South whose air- 
lines have been "de-Germanized.” 
As a result of the DSC air transport 
program, there is only one remain- 
ing Axis airline — the Corporacion 
Sudamerica de Servicios Aereos in 
Argentine, which is Italian owned. 



RADIO-CONTROLLED AUTOMATIC PILOT DISCLOSED: 

Radio-controlled motors in the tail of this Fortress operated the rudders 
and elevators after regular control cables from the pilot’s cabin had been 
severed by a raiding Messerschmitt. The AAF has permitted Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. to reveal that electronically controlled automatic 
pilots have been standard equipment on U. S. heavy bombers “for months,” 
making it possible to control the plane from two or three points. It was 
this device described by Aviation News’ military commentator Aug. 2 
which allows the bombardier to fly the bomber during a bomb run. The 
device has shortened the run and holds the plane to an unwavering course, 
counteracting immediately every cross current or variation. 


New DPC Contract 
For United Aircraft 

Summary of U.S. actions shown 
on wages, labor and construction 
contracts. 

Defense Plant Corp authorized 
an increase in its contract with 
United Aircraft Corp.. East Hart- 
ford, Conn.; for additional facilities 
ai a plant in Connecticut at a cost of 
about $2,200,000, resulting in an 
over-all commitment of approxi- 
mately $5,200,000. An increase of 
about $115,000 in its contract with 
Rheem Manufacturing Co. for a new 
plant in Birmingham. Ala., which 
will make assemblies for Consoli- 
dated Vultee, also was authorized 
by DPC. This brings the over-all 
commitment to about $470,000. 

DPC also increased its contract 
with Aluminum Forgings, Inc., to 
provide additional facilities at a 
plant in Pennsylvania at a cost of 
$275,000, resulting in an over-all 
commitment of approximately $9,- 
700,000. In all three cases, the com- 
pany will operate the facilities, title 
remaining with DPC. 

► Stop Order Lifted — In January, 
when WPB halted a number of CAA 
airport projects, Kenner Field at 


New Orleans was completed, except 
for lighting facilities. WPB has now 
lifted its stop order and the airport 
may be completed at a cost of about 
$60,000. Permission also has been 
granted for airport facilities at Far- 
go, N. D.. to cost approximately 
$110,000. A new allocation of $76,000 
by the CAA for the Westchester 
County Airport at Rye Lake, N. Y., 
will permit completion of this air- 
port. It is now 95 percent complete 
and in limited use. A total of $3,- 
800,000 has been allocated for con- 
struction. 

► Engineering Contracts — The War 
Department awarded engineering 
contracts to two firms, one for $500,- 
000, the other for $100,000, for con- 
struction of landing strip extension 
and taxiways at an Essex Co., Mass., 
field. An apron in Pierce Co., Wash., 
will cost about $90,000, and addi- 
tional taxiways at a field in Curry 
Co., N. M.. add up to about $80,000. 

► Wage Increases Granted - -Two fur- 
ther wage adjustments were ap- 
proved by the NWLB. At the Wich- 
ita plant of Boeing Airplane Co , 
about 8.000 office and technical 
workers received approval of in- 
creases ranging from 5c to 15c an 
hour, effective Oct. 6, 1942. A uni- 
form hiring rate of 60c an hour was 
established, with automatic in- 


creases of 5c an hour every four 
months until 75c, or the minimum of 
the appropriate classification, which- 
ever is lower, is reached. 

► Night Bonuses — At the Marietta, 
Ga.. plant of Bell Aircraft Corp.. 
night bonuses and readjustments in 
unequal hiring rates were approved 
by the board. Bonuses approved pro- 
vide for 5c an hour premium pay 
for the second shift and 5c an hour 
for the third shift, with eight hours' 
pay for six and a half hours worked. 
The board also approved the com- 
pany's request to adjust rates for 
about 400 “superior” employees, not 
to exceed 7 percent in any one de- 

Aldworth Dies 

Col. Richard Aldworth, World 
War air flyer, former superintendent 
of Newark Airport, and nationally 
known in civil flying, died last week 
at Kelly Field. He was 43. As a lead- 
er in civil aeronautics, Aldworth 
supervised drafting of regulations 
for control of commercial, military 
and private flying. He re-entered the 
Army two years ago and played a 
leading role in recruiting Air Forces 
personnel for the Flying Tigers. For 
this service, he was awarded the 
Legion of Merit. 
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SAE Air Group Opens 
War Problems Forum 

Production and field maintenance 

among topics, at Los Angeles. 

Leading aeronautical engineers 
are meeting in Los Angeles this 
week to discuss aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers and accessories, 
aircraft production and field main- 
tenance. 

Principal speaker will be Brig. 
Gen. E. E. Adler, chief, Personnel 
and Training Division, Air Service 
Command, at the general session of 
the SAE National Aircraft Engineer- 
ing and Production meeting. 

► Field Maintenance — The program 
calls for discussions of field mainte- 
nance, aircraft propellers and en- 
gines and interchangeable power- 
plants on Sept. 30; aircraft acces- 
sories and production, and power- 
plant installations Oct. 1, aircraft 
engineering Oct. 2, in addition to 
general sessions. 

Harry Woodhead, president of 
Consolidated Vultee, will preside at 
the general session. Chairmen of 
other meetings include Reagan 
Stunkel, Lockheed; A. L. Klein, 
Douglas; T. F. Bergman, Wright 
Aero, Ltd.; C. L. Johnson, Lock- 
heed; Gunnar Edenquist, Kinner 
Motors; A. E. Raymond, Douglas; 
John Young, North American Avia- 
tion and John G. Lee, United Air- 
craft Corp. 

► Meetings — Part of a series of war- 
time engineering conferences, re- 
lated to production of motorized 
military equipment, are sponsored 
by the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers and its four Pacific Coast 


Sections, with the cooperation of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
Air Transport Association, and Na- 
tional Aircraft War Production 
Council. 


AAF Shuffles Chiefs 

Brereton expected to command 
U. S. tactical air force in England. 

Transfers of general officers in 
key positions in the Army Air 
Forces continue with Maj. Gen. 
Lewis H. Brereton's future assign- 
ment giving rise to speculation. 

Brereton, who has been comman- 
der of the Ninth Air Force in the 
Middle East theater, has been spot- 
ted by many authorities as the fu- 
ture commander of an American 
tactical air force in England to sup- 
port large scale European operations 
from that country. 

Maj. Gen. Ralph Royce, formerly 
commanding general at the First 
Air Force. Mitchel Field, L. I., re- 
places Brereton in the Middle East 
and Brig. Gen. Frank O’D. Hunter 
takes over the First Air Force. 

Hunter has been commander of 
the Eighth Fighter Command in 
England. He directed assaults by 
the first unit equipped with P-47 
Thunderbolts. 

WTS Receives 250 
Navy Trainers 

Brings total aircraft being used 

for course near maximum of 7,000. 

The Navy has turned over about 
250 N3N3 primary trainers to the 


CAA-War Training Service. The 
plane is built at the Naval Aircraft 
Factory and is similar in design to 
Boeing’s N2S. 

The first 80 planes were delivered 
at Squantum Naval Air Station, 
Squantum, Mass. At the same time, 
the Navy gave WTS some spare- 
parts for the planes, according to 
W. L. Jack Nelson, technical as- 
sistant to Executive Director R. Mc- 
Lean Stewart. 

► 6,926 in Use — The most recent fig- 
ures show that WTS is now using 
6,926 planes in the program and 
that maximum number cf planes for 
the courses — 7,000 — will be reached 

Operators of schools in WTS will 
now have relief on the critical en- 
gine bearing situation, which has 
grounded many planes. Wright Field 
and War Production Board have is- 
sued directives permitting the pro- 
duction of more bearings for WTS 

During the last few weeks, two 
new schools have been added to the 
program. 

Navy Plane Expansion 
Faster than Army’s 

Deliveries of combat craft double 

in 1942, and again in first half ’43. 

“Navy aircraft production is the 
fastest expanding segment in the na- 
tion’s air-power building program,” 
according to a Navy department pro- 
duction review, which adds that 
“No other portion of the great air- 
craft program has moved ahead so 
swiftly.” 



HURRICANE TANK BUSTERS: 

British Information Services release this photo showing 
a ground crew servicing RAF tank busters — Hurricane 
fighters equipped with 40-mm cannon, shown housed 


under and protruding from the wings. These craft did 
their deadliest work in the North African campaign 
and are being held in readiness for the invasion. 



Mass production of a device that has always been ' " 
hand made in a laboratory is an achievement in ^ 
itself. But when the whole nation gives pause to 
recognize outstanding excellence in this mass produc- 
tion the achievement becomes all the more striking. 

Such honors have been bestowed upon the Eimac 
organizations not once but twice. First to the San 
Bruno, California, plant (September 1942) and second, 
less than a year later, to a plant in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
that is little more than one year old. 

Where does the credit go? ... to the men and wo- 
men at the Salt Lake City plant now for their recent 
triumph . . . and to the men and women of both plants 
always for their collective cooperation and hard work. 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC, SAN BRUNO, CALIF. 

Plonli Located at: San Bruno, Calif., Salt Loke City, Utah 
Export Agents: FRAZAR & HANSEN, joi Clay Street, 
San Francisco, California, V. S. A. 
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Production of Navy planes quad- 
rupled in the 18 months between 
Jan. 1. 1942, and July 1, 1943. Com- 
bat plane production doubled in 

1942, and again in the first half of 

1943. Between July 1, 1940, and 
July 1, 1943, the Navy completed 
15,567 planes of all types, excluding 
those turned over to the Navy by 
the Army. Combined airframe 
weight amounted to almost 64 mil- 
lion pounds. 

> Combat Ships — The Navy has been 
concentrating on combat ships, ob- 
taining most of its non-combat air- 
craft through the Army. 

Production pattern of the Navy 
has been to equal in six months the 
output of the preceding twelve 
months. In 1941, 1,598 planes were 
produced, while deliveries in the 
first half of 1942 totaled 1,911. The 
rise in Navy combat plane produc- 
tion, the report continues, has been 
so steep that deliveries in June, 1943, 
account for 10 percent of all planes 
turned out in the three years be- 
tween July 1, 1940, and July 1, 1943. 

Included in the combat aircraft 
classification are big four-engine pa- 
trol bombers as well as fighters. 
Unlike the Army's program, how- 
ever, Navy emphasis has been on 
combat planes. 

► Hellcat Production — ‘Contracts 
for the first two experimental Navy 
Hellcats were let in August. 1941. 
First production contract was signed 


Dee. 4, 1941. . . . War-taught les- 
sons were embodied in the plane 
as its production proceeded, and the 
first Hellcats were delivered late in 
1942. In the first six months of 1943, 
monthly production has multiplied 
18 times over total 1942 produc- 

Newest Navy fighter planes can 
fire in one minute five times the 
weight of projectiles that their 1940 
predecessors fired. 

> Big Ordnance Development — In the 
first half of 1942, Naval aviation 
ordnance, which includes bombs, 
fuses and aviation fire control, 
amounted to $40,000,000. It in- 
creased to $71,000,000 in the second 
half of 1942, and to $112,000,000 in 
the first half of 1943. Aerial tor- 
pedoes and mines valued at $25,- 
878,526 are not included in the other 
ordnance figures. 

The carrier Essex, a 27,000-ton 
ship, was completed in December. 

New Martin Plastic 

Marvinol, a new elasto-plastic, 
neither a synthetic nor a rubber sub- 
stitute but a new material, is an- 
nounced by Glenn L. Martin Co. It 
is a vinyl-type plastic with 100 per- 
cent reclaimability, superior abra- 
sion resistance, ability to stand con- 
stant flexing without fatigue, and 
impermeability to gases and liquids, 
according to the company. 


100,000 Wasps Built 
By Pratt & Whitney 

Latest engine displayed with No. 

1, produced in 1925. 

Production of the 100.000th Wasp 
engine was marked last week at 
Pratt & Whitney division of United 
Aircraft Corp, 

On exhibition for the ceremonies, 
in which all employees and a group 
of Pratt & Whitney pioneer air- 
crafters participated, was the first 
Wasp engine, built in 1925. and bor- 
rowed from the Navy’s permanent 
exhibition at Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

This engine established the basic 
air-cooled radial design of the en- 
tire line of single and double row 
Wasp engines since developed. The 
100,000th Wasp was made up of 
components from hundreds of sub- 
contractors and vendors in half the 
states of the Union. 

The seven current production en- 
gines, and fighter, bomber and trans- 
port planes powered by Pratt & 
Whitney engines were also on ex- 
hibition both on the ground and in 
the air. 

Tail Cone Speeds C-87 

Device eliminates drag on Libera- 
tor transport, says George J. New- 
man, Division Manager. 

Recent addition of a tail cone to 
the fuselage of Consolidated Vultee's 
Liberator Express transport has in- 
creased the top speed of the airplane, 
according to Division Manager 
George J. Newman, who added that 
the revision also simplified construc- 
tion and reduces weight. 

The transport, the C-87, is a modi- 
fied version of the B-24 Liberator 
bomber and removal of the rear gun 
turret from the cargo counterpart 
required that the opening be closed 
by a sheet metal fairing. Tests 
disclosed that considerable drag 
created by the flush fuselage could 
be eliminated by attaching a 30-in. 
cone-shaped extension. The new in- 
stallation weighs about 11 pounds 
les than the old. Installation time, 
Newman says, also is reduced. 

Pesco Pushes Research 

Pump firm, in announcing change 

in name, reveals post-war study. 

Coincident with its change ol name 
to Pesco Products Co., Pump En- 
gineering Service Corp., of Cleve- 
land says new products are under- 



MODEL MAKING BECOMING BIG BUSINESS: 

Although the business world gives little thought to the thousands of young- 
sters who build plane models, the aircraft industry depends on adults who 
are skilled in turning out scale models for exacting wind tunnel tests. Men 
who are skilled in the art are in demand because of the industry’s boom. 
OW I photographers caught these workers finishing an experimental model 
of the P-51 Mustang. 
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going exhaustive tests in its ex- 
perimental laboratory. 

The company, which produces 
precision pumps and accessories vital 
to the hydraulic, air and fuel sys- 
tems of modern military planes, has 
grown with the rapid expansion of 
aviation during its ten-year ex- 
istence. 

► Test Ad Campaign — A test ad- 
vertising campaign, scheduled to run 
in five or six trade papers will talk 
about the company's extensive prep- 
arations for post-war developments 
in research and engineering which 
will be made available to wider 
fields. This campaign will run in 
addition to Pesco’s current four- 
color institutional campaign, through 
Fuller & Smith & Ross. 

NWLB Creates Panel 
For Airplane Cases 

New set-up expected to speed 
consideration of many disputes. 
An Airframe Disputes Panel has 
been created within the framework 
of National War Labor Board to 
handle all cases now pending and 
which may arise in the airframe in- 

The panel, which will have repre- 
sentatives of the public, labor and 
industry, will hear and consider all 
disputes arising in the airframe in- 
dustry, in modification centers, glid- 
er plants and subassembly plants 
and make recommendations to the 
full board. 

The new organization is expected 
to speed up consideration of such 
cases on which there has been con- 
siderable delay — about 30 cases are 
now pending. At the same time it is 
presumed there will be representa- 
tives on the panel with a knowledge 
of the particular and peculiar prob- 
lems of the airframe industry. 

Plane Executives 
Meeting War Chiefs 

Sessions precede joint conference 
of National Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Council. 

Top-flight executives of the air- 
craft industry joined with leaders 
of labor, industry and the press in 
Washington this week for a series of 
conferences with Gen. George C. 
Marshall and other Army chiefs to 
receive confidential reports on war 
strategy and its relationship to pro- 
duction. 

The conferences at the Pentagon 
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Building Sept. 27 and 28 are to be 
followed by a joint meeting Sept. 
29 and 30 of the East and West coast 
Aircraft War Production Council 
Members. 

The unprecedented action of the 
War Department in calling indus- 
trial, labor and press leaders to sit 
in on their secret planning was seen 
in Washington as a move designed 
to combat the feeling in some indus- 
trial circles that war production is 
nearing a peak which will permit 


While the manpower debate raged 
in Congress and elsewhere amidst 
a flurry of charges and counter- 
charges, the aircraft industry went 
right ahead producing the vital 
warplanes which figured promi- 
nently in the discussions. 

August airplane output — highest 
in the history of the industry — was 
understood to have been bettered in 
September with increases not only 
in units, but in average weight of 
planes produced, indicating an up- 
ward trend in output of heavy 
bombers. 

► New Manpower Program — On the 
labor-tight Pacific Coast, the week 
saw the beginnings of the set-up for 
the new manpower program, al- 
though the system is not expected 
to be in operation for at least a 
month. As was expected, No. 1 
labor priority, under the plan, went 
to aircraft with high-octane gaso- 
line and shipbuilding close behind. 

Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower 
Commission head, has said the 
United States Employment Service 
is staffed and equipped to handle 
hiring on the West Coast, but re- 
ports from there indicate otherwise. 

Production Urgency Committees 
were established in Los Angeles and 
Seattle during the recent western 
trip of WPB Executive Vice-Chair- 
man Charles E. Wilson and a two- 
weeks "softening up” campaign 
aimed at low labor priority indus- 
tries irate over the prospect of shar- 
ing their manpower with aircraft 
and shipbuilding has a more or less 
successful climax. 

► More Planes Needed — Wilson told 
more than 200 industrial leaders at 
a closed meeting in Los Angeles that 
“fantastic as it is, aircraft produc- 
tion in this area is not enough. 
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some reconversion to peacetime 
economy. 

The National Council members, 
following the general session, plan 
full discussion of the manpower sit- 
uation and production problems 
generally in what are expected to be 
highly important and significant 
meetings affecting the entire future 
course of council activities. Virtually 
all heads of member council aircraft 
companies are expected in Washing- 
ton for these meetings. 


The controlled hiring through the 
United States Employment Service 
has not been too warmly received 
by the aircraft companies, who have 
submitted proposals under which 
they would be given hiring ceilings 
and then permitted to engage their 
own personnel, instead of going 
through the Employment Service. 
What will come of that is a matter 
of conjecture, but the Administra- 
tion is expected to stand by the 
Employment Service set-up. 

► Childress Tackles Problem — Wade 
Childress, Deputy vice-chairman of 
WPB for Field Operations, who will 
handle the manpower angle, plans 
to remain on the West Coast through 
this week and report to the Pro- 
duction Executive Committee in an 
effort to solve hiring problems. 

In the meantime, Tudor Bowen, 
director of WPB's Procurement Pol- 
icy Division, announced that no 
contract requiring increase of em- 
ployment will be placed in the West 
Coast region or any other region to 
which a program similar to the West 
Coast Manpower program might be 
applied "without the prior approval 
of the chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board” or authorized officials. 

The action was seen as part of the 
plan to coordinate more closely plac- 
ing of war contracts and the availa- 
bility of labor in the area involved. 
The revised directive in this connec- 
tion takes into account changes in 
our economic program including the 
increasing seriousness of the man- 
power problem; the comparative 
completion of our war construction 
and facilities program; the increas- 
ing strain on transportation and the 
necessity of expanding certain war 
programs while, at the same time, 
curtailing others. 
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Plane Industry Sets New Records 
As Congress Debates on Manpower 

September production exceeds record August output, officials 
concede, with both unit and weight gains recorded. 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Big Air Push Near in Pacific; 

May Use Munda To Bomb Truk 

Commentator forecasts Helldivers in action, with improved 
Dauntlesses and Avengers; more skip bombing ahead. 

The stage is being set for a more 


extensive use of naval air power 
in the far-flung Pacific fighting. The 
carrier task force raid on Marcus 
Island was but the first “sample” of 
the heavy punches on the Nipponese 
outer defense perimeter promised 
by Adm. Nimitz. 

► Devastating Raids — Last week 
similar raids, also with carriers, 
were made on the Gilbert Islands. 
Despite huge losses in the South Pa- 
cific the enemy is throwing in more 
planes by the hundred, ferrying 
them from his big base at Truk in 
the Caroline Islands via Kavieng, 
New Ireland and Rabaul, New Brit- 
ain, to the airfields on Bouganville, 
including Buka, Ballale, Kahili and 
a new one at Kara. This fairly large 
island in the northern Solomons is 
the last hurdle between newly occu- 
pied Munda and the important base 
at Rabaul and our air forces are 
hammering its air fields. 

► Enemy Plans Upset — Sending all 
these planes to this area and re- 
placing the very heavy losses in- 
flicted by Gen. Kenney’s Fifth Air 
Force in New Guinea has upset the 
enemy’s plans for other areas. All 
air operations in the Solomons — 
Army, Navy and Marines — are un- 
der the tactical command of Maj. 
Twining of the Thirteenth Air Force, 
and air attacks of increased weight 
may be expected shortly. Munda 
may soon be used as a base for heavy 
bomber missions against Truk, about 
1,000 miles to the north. 

► Jap Losses — During the past year’s 
operations the Japs have lost well 
over 2,000 planes in the South Pa- 
cific, and the ratio of losses has 
averaged 5 to 1, currently running 
at nearly 8 to 1. For fighter planes 
the Navy and Marine flyers in the 
Vought Corsair (F4U) have a plane 
that gives them the mastery of the 
skies over the new version of the 
Zero and the still newer Type-01 
and Type-3 fighters which they have 
recently encountered. The same goes 
for Army pilots using the Lockheed 


Lightning. In the raid on Marcus 
use of the Grumman Hellcat was 
first announced although it has been 
in successful use for some months. 


► Air Offensive — In the coming air 
offensive, powerful blows will be 
struck by improved Dauntless 
(SBD-3) dive-bombers and Aven- 
ger (TBF) and Vultee Seawolf. 
Sooner or later the Curtiss Helldiver 
(SB2C) will be in service, and de- 
spite the Truman report and the 
series of tough breaks which trailed 
this ship from the start, it is ex- 
pected to pay off dividends befare 
the Pacific shooting reaches a cli- 
max. It will be recalled that Adm. 
Jack Towers set the sights unusually 
high when he asked for a dive- 
bomber with a sharply increased 
performance over the then current 
SBD model — in speed, range, bomb 
load and firepower. Pulling such a 
rabbit out of the aeronautical de- 
sign hat, and then making it jump 


BRITISH RELEASE NEW PICTURES OF GIANT GLIDER: 

Airborne troops, who have finished their training, line up to enter huge 
British Horsa glider before a flight to an operational station. Also shown 
is interior of craft with "live load” of about 25 men. Largest V. S. glider 
in production is the Waco CG-4A, accommodating 15 men. 
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How Precise is Precision? 


Maybe your yardstick is a fine watch. Ours is a Ranger 
12-cylinder in-line, air-cooled engine. See the compari- 

A whole battery of fine laboratory instruments, plus 
the genius of craftsmanship, are responsible for the 
Ranger's outstanding precision performance. 

There's the. spectroscope, for example — so sensitive 
it can spot a particle of metal 

hundred thousand. Fairchild 
uses it to explore and to control 
the metals in Ranger engines. 

A quarter million volt X-Ray 
is another Fairchild key to 
secrets that are hidden beneath 
4 inches of solid steel. It tells 
our engineers which metals can 
"lake it. ’ 


Under a metallurgical microscope our technicians can 
read the history of any metal . . . tell how it was 
processed during manufacture. 

With electrical instruments they can detect a flaw 
one ten-thousandth of an inch in depth that could 
become a bottomless pit of danger. 

A beam of black light is played over machined sur- 
faces to expose the structural 

These and hundreds of other 
present-day miracles are routine 
matters for Ranger engineers 
and scientists. Result-the 
Ranger Engine . . . combination of 
precision and power . . . another 
Fairchild "touch of tomorrow- 
in the planes of today.’’ 



(^Fairchild 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE 

38 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK 


CORPORATION 
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South Pacific Ambulance: Naval Air Transport Service Douglas DC-3s in 
the Pacific carry freight, mail, and casualties from the front. A wounded 
man is being taken off a transport near a hospital. 


through the production and opera- 
tional hoops proved to be a tougher 
assignment than it looked like a few 
months ago. It appears now that the 
bugs have been exterminated. 

► Reconnaissance — In the Pacific 
theater, with its vast distances, 
nothing is more important than 
aerial reconnaissance. It disarms the 
enemy of his weapon of surprise 
and was one of the keys to the great 
victories of Midway and the Bis- 
marck Sea. Ace performer in this 
role is the Navy version of the 
Liberator, designated PB4Y. used as 
a high speed, long range patrol- 
bomber, with the accent on patrol. 
As a matter of fact, the Navy ver- 
sion was stripped of much of its 
weight in order to provide increased 
range. Its speed and heavy fire- 
power give it an excellent chance 
of getting back if jumped by a flock 
of Zeros. 

Two other land based bombers 
are used by the Navy in the im- 
portant anti-submarine warfare, the 
North American Mitchell (AAF B- 
25) and the Vega Ventura (AAF 
B-34, used largely by the RAF 
Bomber Command). These fast, 
powerful two-engine ships have 
been specially equipped with secret 
anti-submarine armament. 

► Skip Bombing — Another threat in 
the Pacific air warfare will be an 
increased use of minimum altitude 
or “skip” bombing whenever action 
comes within range, for example, of 
land-based Mitchells and Havocs, 
used with outstanding success in the 
Battle of the Bismarck Sea. The 
Navy is testing out this technique 
and is understood to regard it as a 
useful variant of the aerial torpedo 
attack under certain conditions. 

The overall picture on naval avia- 
tion looks good. With better planes 
than ever, and far more of them, 
heading toward a strength of more 
than the 27,500 mentioned some time 
ago, and with stepped-up training 
program coming along on schedule, 
there are squalls ahead for the Jap 


AIR WAR REVIEW— History was 
made on the Salerno beachhead 
where our Fifth Army rallied and 
moved to the attack again under 
aerial support during which Gen. 
Eisenhower’s tactical and strategic 
air forces united to throw their full 
might against the enemy. The Nazis 
having made their try, reserves ex- 
hausted, went on the defensive. 

► Nazi Rout — While our naval units 
supported the ground forces with 
intense fire, our tactical air force 
was initially hampered by the dis- 


tance of its bases in Sicily and far 
south. Reinforcements in men, guns 
and munitions poured on the 
beaches, building our strength, and 
then the Fifth Army struck again. 
Bombers heavy and light, dive- 
bombers, fighters, every plane which 
could be gathered from North Africa 
and Middle East, swooped on Nazi 
strong points, airfields, gun posi- 
tions, troop movements. They drove 
the Nazi from the air, this time for 
good and the Fifth Army moved on. 

Enemy airdromes in our posses- 
sion are being rushed to reconstruc- 
tion by our engineers. 

1 German Supply Line Crippled — 
On the European Front, the RAF 
and the Eighth U. S. Air Force 
ranged wide hard blows. Most sig- 
nificant, perhaps, was the British 
bombing of marshalling Yards at 
the French Alpine town of Modene, 
western entrance of the Mt. Cennis 
Tunnel, crippling the Lyons-Turin 
Railway which, since the Brenner 
Pass bombing, has had to take much 
of the burden of German supply in 
Italy. The attack was coupled by 
blasting of the railway viaduct near 
St. Raphael on the French Riviera, 
linking Lyons, Marseilles and Genoa. 

Events in Europe, while impor- 
tant and significant, should not 
eclipse Gen. MacArthur V. brilliant 
victory in New Guinea, where first 
Salamaua and then Lae, once enemy 
strongholds, fell in quick succession 
to American and Australian troops. 


Air blows on Wewak, Madang, and 
Bougainville Island, add to the Nip's 
discomfiture as he sees his outposts 
ringing Rabaul on New Britain 
driven in. 

► Gilbert Island Raid — Navy an- 
nouncement of the heavy raid on the 
Gilbert Islands, some 800 miles 
northeast of the Solomons, has 
nipped the Nip on another sensitive 
spot — his Micornesian nests. 

In Burma and China, our air 
forces are continuing to keep the 
enemy in turmoil. Up ;n the North 
Pacific, Paramushiro once more felt 
the weight of American bombs, in 
a successful raid which was, how- 
ever, quite costly in plane and per- 
sonnel losses. 

The dramatic advance of the Red 
Army continues on the eastern front 
and Col. R. Ernest Dupuy, chief. 
News Division. War Department 
Bureau of Public Relations, com- 
ments that it must be assumed that 
the Germans on this front are hard- 
pressed, indeed. 

► Berlin Raid — Breaking a five-day 

lull in heavy blows on the Con- 
tinent, a two-way attack was de- 
livered. British bombers attacked 
Berlin in what appeared to have 
been a nuisance raid by swift two- 
engine Mosquito bombers on picked 
targets. Heavier waves of four-en- 
gine planes bombed a rubber fac- 
tory at Montlucon, 40 miles north- 
west of Vichy. Navigator 
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HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION SERVES THE 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


ODjTYEAR 

AIRCRAFT 







Bools Nuts meet the exacting specifications of all govern- 
ment agencies and are used on every type of U. S. aircraft. 
They withstand severest plane vibration and the corrosive 
action of oil, salt water or chemicals. They can be used 
again and again — literally "outlast the plane.” 

"They Fly With Their Boots on — Lighter" 


BOOTS 


llltlin N U r CORPORAII ON * GENERAL OFFICES. NEW CANAAN. CONNECTICU' 
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pied about 9,454,550 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Industry backlog — there 
wasn't any. Compare the total floor 
space with a new assembly hangar 
which Douglas is going to build at 
Los Angeles — the site is 12Vfe acres 
and the hangar will be 650 ft. long 
and 242 ft. wide, about 923,000 sq. ft. 

The weekly payroll now to all air- 
frame, aircraft engine and propeller 
workers is estimated at $65,000,000. 
about half as much as the total sales 
for the industry in 1938. These em- 
ployees work in plants expanded to 
thousands upon thousands of square 

► President's Report — The Presi- 
dent’s report disclosed that 123,000 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


1943 Plane Output To Exceed 85,000; 
Industry Employment Is 1,600,000 

President's reference to 15,000 units in two months highlights 
contrast of 3,623 craft in 1938. 


airplanes and 349,000 airplane en- 
gines have been delivered since the 
armament program started in May. 
1940. Adding emphasis to this 
achievement was the note that 52.- 
000 of these airplanes were pro- 
duced during the first eight months 
of this year. 

Despite this magnificent job, the 
industry’s work is not yet done. The 
President’s report said "total air- 
plane production is still not good 
enough. We need not only to come 
up to schedule, but to surpass it."’ 

Production progress upward from 
now on, however, will be gradual, as 
war production generally began to 
approach capacity with the peak in 
aircraft production expected about 
the middle of next year. 

Sees Market for 
Small Transports 


By SCOTT HERSHEY 


The almost incredible job being 
done by the aircraft manufacturing 
industry has been no better pointed 
up than by a brief sentence in Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s report to Congress 
on progress of the war when he said 
that during the two months' recess 
of Congress, approximately 15,000 
airplanes were produced. 

Past production reports from the 
industry emphasize these even more 
when it is considered that we pro- 
duced only 3,623 airplanes in all of 
1938, of which about 1,800 were mil- 
itary craft. The total in 1939 was 
6,119, of which about 2,400 were 
military airplanes. In 1940, the in- 
dustry produced only 12,748 air- 
planes, of which 6,000 were military 
planes, not as many airplanes dur- 
ing the entire year as were pro- 
duced during the two months Con- 
gressional recess. 

► 28,000 in 1941— By 1941, the in- 
dustry was beginning to hit its stride 
and the output was nearly 28,000 
airplanes, of which about 3,500 were 
civil aircraft. But plane production 
was gathering momentum and year 
end reports for 1942 showed more 
than 48,000 airplanes produced, of 
which about 1,000 were civil air- 
planes. The estimates for this year 
place the total at between 85,000 
and 90,000, and this from an indus- 
try which five years ago managed 
to turn out only 3,623 planes. 

Back in 1939, the aircraft, engine 
and propeller plants employed about 
44,300 people — not as many in the 
whole industry as now labor in some 
single plants. The trend upward in 
numbers of aircraft workers was 
comparatively slow, but at the be- 
ginning of this year there were 
nearly a million and the millon-em- 
ployee mark has long since been 
passed, with women contributing 
greatly to the total of approximately 
1,600,000. 

► Huge Douglas Hangar — Weekly 
payrolls for the industry totaled 
SI, 532, 723 back in January, 1939, 
and the industry altogether occu- 


Edward Warner sees "vast" poten- 
tial airline mileage suitable. 

Although the giant transport is 
catching the imagination, "there is 
a vast mileage of potential air routes 
all over the world . . . which could 
make good use of transport planes of 
from five- to ten-passenger capacity 
if such machines can be operated 


BUICK MASS PRODUCING PRATT & WHITNEYS: 

Buick Motors Division of General Motors Corp. releases this photo to show 
how it is turning out Pratt & Whitney 1,200 hp engines. Fourth quarter 
output is scheduled to jump 36 percent. Shown are finished engines on as- 
sembly floor, awaiting packaging and shipment to Willow Run, Douglas 
and Consolidated plants producing Liberators. 
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economically enough. . . 

► Profitable Payloads Predicted — So 
says Dr. Edward P. Warner, CAB 
vice-chairman. Although conceding 
that experience with the cost per 
unit of payload in operating small 
aircraft in transport service has not 
been very encouraging, Dr. Warner 
believes that future regulations must 
differentiate between large and 
small transports, even though all are 
in commercial service. 

Indicating that such changes will 
be necessary to permit full service, 
Dr. Warner says many lines else- 
where throughout the world are 
rendering vital service to large 
areas, but they would be com- 
pelled to suspend operations if re- 
quired to meet all standards now 
laid down for U. S. carriers. 

Asserting that in many cases sin- 
gle-engined aircraft could be used 
for air carrier service, with certain 
changes in regulations, Dr. Warner 
cited the possibility of relaxing the 
standards of single-engine perform- 
ance for twin-engine planes used on 
local runs in light traffic. 

At any rate, there will be many 
routes on which a choice must be 
made between having no air trans- 
portation at all and having a less 
luxurious service, just as on less 
traveled sea routes, where vessels 
lack elaborate safety and compact 
features. 

ARCO Chiefs Study 
Contract Priorities 

West Coast plants will receive 

consideration on manpower. 

The decision on which war con- 
tracts are the most important on the 
West Coast is occupying the armed 
services and the Aircraft Production 
Board at present, acknowledges T. 
P. Wright, director of Aircraft Re- 
sources Control Office, claimant 
agency for AAF and Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 

Some plants will be placed at the 
top of the production urgency list 
to be presented within the next 
month to the War Manpower area 
directors for their manpower pri- 
ority list. 

1 Heavy Bomber Trend — A produc- 
tion urgency committee has been or- 
ganized in Los Angeles and man- 
power officials estimated that Seat- 
tle, San Francisco and Portland com- 
mittees would soon be functioning. 

The trend in production still 
stresses heavy bombers. 

ARCO and the Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board are concentrating on 
these phases of West Coast man- 


power problems in aircraft plants: 

1. Housing units to be built; 

2. Diversion of workers from 
other industries giving aircraft a 
preference; 

3. Better Selective Service con- 
trol which has been successful so 
far in extending the original 60-day 
blanket deferment to another 60 
days past Oct. 1; 

4. Returning key people who have 
been inducted into the service. Mr. 
Wright has asked the companies to 
furnish him a “modest list” of key 
personnel they want back and has 
the backing of Undersecretary of 
War Robert Patterson on this proj- 

5. Getting pay rates up to com- 
peting industries. 

► Incentive Pay — Incentive pay plans 
have not been abandoned, although 
the Aircraft Production Board re- 
alizes that the West Coast Aircraft 
War Production Council was right 
in many of the points they stressed 
against the plan. At Boeing, where 
present output is almost at peak, 
incentive already could be used. 
Boeing may be ready shortly for 
pay incentive, now that labor’s de- 
mands for up-grading in rates has 
been met. Labor originally refused 
incentive until rates were agreed 

Adoption of 10-hr. shifts would 


mean an increase of 25 per cent in 
man hours with the same number of 
employes. Mr. Wright says, and the 
project, a favorite of Charles E. Wil- 
son, has not been abandoned. 

Labor hoarding is induced by 
the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, Mr. 
Wright admits, but sees no way of 
changing contracts without disrupt- 
ing production. 

New Goodyear Plant 
To Test Wings, Motors 

82,300,000 hangar expected to be 
ready for operation about Dec. 15. 

Construction of a new flight 
hangar at Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
for testing wings and engines of 
Goodyear Corsairs, Navy fighters, is 
scheduled for completion about Dec. 
15. 

A contract for the $2,300,000 
hangar, has been let and work is 
under way. It is being financed by 
the Defense Plant Corp. The hangar, 
adjoining the Akron airport, will be 
built without interior supports and 
will be equipped with three five-ton 
traveling cranes to carry finished 
airplanes within the building and to 
the flight apron. 

The building is the fifth major 
structure in the Akron group. 



THOUSANDS VIST BOEING PLANTS: 

Seattle and Renton, Wash., plants of Boeing Airplane Co. opened their 
gates to families of their workers and thousands streamed past the rows 
of Flying Fortresses. Banners were hung which proclaimed “Through these 
gates pass the most important war workers in the world." 
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COUNTER-ROTATING PROP: 

Aeroproducts Division of General 
Motors Corp. reports “large con- 
tracts” for mass production of dual 
propellers to be installed on new 
warplanes. The AAF only recently 
permitted the product to be photo- 
graphed. This display was sponsored 
by Aeroproducts at the Treasury's 
"Back the Attack" Show in Wash- 
ington. The GMC subsidiary will 
continue production of three and 
four bladed models. The sign on the 
hub says the propeller is 12 ft. in 
diameter and "is suitable for an air- 
plane of a P-47 type." 


Convair Revises Plan 
On New Orleans Plant 

Will produce PBY Catalina patrol 

bombers instead of new types. 

Consolidated Vultee will produce 
the famous PBY Catalina patrol 
bomber at its New Orleans plant, 
rather than the previously an- 
nounced flying boat of new design. 

► Both PBY Types — Harry Wood- 
head, president, in announcing the 
extension of production, said both 
the PBY flying boat and the PBY 
amphibian will be produced at the 
plant for the Navy’s use in survey, 
reconnaissance and rescue work. The 
PBY has seen action in all theaters 
of the war and is especially service- 
able where air strips have not been 
established. 

Originally the New Orleans plant 
was acquired by Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. to turn out cargo versions of 
the Sikorsky flying boat similar to 
the passenger-cargo type now being 
flown on trans-Atlantic operations 
by American Export Airlines. 


Midshift Movies 


WHAT ARE THEY? 

Says the new YORK times in a story 
headlined: “Movies In War Plants 
Cut Absenteeism” : “Midshift Movies, 
put on during the lunch period, are 
Hollywood productions reprinted in 
16mm size and rented from film dis- 
tributors.” 



WHO USES MIDSHIFT MOVIES NOW? 

Says modern industry, in an article captioned: “Midshift 
Movies Build Morale”: “Movies for entertainment are fast 
becoming important supplemental aids to production ... by 
an increasing number of companies.” 

WHERE ARE THEY SHOWN? 

Says the national recreation 
association in a booklet titled: 

“Activities for War Workers”: “The 
cafeteria or lunchroom offers an ideal 
substitute (for an auditorium). The 
employees in most plants watch the 
movies while they eat.” 



WHAT KIND OF MOVIES? 

Says Radio Station wabc’s woman’s page of the air: 
“Most war plant lunch hours last only half an hour . . . 
which leaves twenty minutes for the film . . . They show 
short subjects— OR two reels of a feature picture at a time 
— an adaptation of the old serial showings which definitely 
reduces absenteeism.” 

DO WORKERS LIKE THEM? 

Naturally! Keeps their interest up, 
gives them lots to talk about, helps 
relieve the tedium of bench work by 
offering complete change of pace. 

HOW CAN MY PLANT USE 
MIDSHIFT MOVIES— AND WHAT IS THE COST? 



As the world’s largest distributors of 16mm entertainment 
films, we are now supplying Midshift Movie programs— 
serialized features and shorts — to many leading war plants. 
All you need is a 16mm sound projector, our catalog, and a 
workshop, cafeteria or auditorium. Write us and we will 
send complete information by return mail. The cost is 
ridiculously low! 
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AWPC West in Worker-Ad Drive; 
Still Await "Coast Plan” Action 

Campaign hits rumors affecting production and discouraging 
new labor 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


West Coast airframe factories are 
not waiting for assembly of the 
cumbersome machinery of the gov- 
ernment’s “West Coast Plan” to gain 
a net of 30.000 new workers by the 
end of this year. Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Council. West Coast, repre- 
senting all major western airframe 
producers, has launched an intensive 
recruiting campaign using full page 
ads in Los Angeles and San Diego 
metropolitan newspapers and bulle- 

factories. 

AWPC ads and the “inplant” bul- 
letins are aimed at scotching rumors 
that hurt production and keep new 
labor from seeking aircraft jobs. 
Answers are being given to such ru- 

“The aircraft industry is selfishly 
seeking draft favoritism for its peo- 
ple". . . . "Aircraft workers are draft 
dodgers". . . .“Aircraft workers stall 
and loaf on the job". . . . “Aircraft 
companies profit from inefficiency 
through cost plus contracts". . . . 
"The aircraft industry is hoarding 
and badly utilizing its working force 
— there is no real labor shortage" 
. . . and "The aircraft industry is en- 
couraging cancellation of war con- 
tracts of other manufacturers so 
they can steal their employees." 

Western factories expect the suc- 
cess or failure of the campaign to be 
shown in two weeks to one month. 
Office of War Mobilization's West 
Coast Plan, formally inaugurated in 
Los Angeles, Sept. 15 by Charles E. 
Wilson, still is in throes of organiza- 


Chamber Considers 
Cooperation Program 

Committee urges legislation in ap- 
proaching contract termination. 
Recommendations for close coop- 
eration both within the aircraft in- 
dustry and with the government 
were forwarded by the Aero Cham- 
ber of Commerce Economic Devel- 
opment Committee to the board of 
directors at close of the group’s 
three-day organization meeting in 
Colorado Springs. It is expected the 
board will act upon them this week. 
On contract temination the Com- 


tion with no results yet apparent. 
Industry leaders, aircraft and others, 
are convinced the plan's success 
hinges upon the men Wilson will 
name as Chairmen of the Program’s 
War Urgency and War Manpower 
Committees. 

Industry demands strong commit- 
tee leadership by men having the 
confidence of a majority of affected 
industries. New western manpower 
worries are brewing as 2,000 Los 
Angeles area small parts aircraft 
plants demand new manpower on a 
par with airframe plants. 

"Airframe production." according 
to C. C. Codding, general manager 
of the Aircraft Parts Manufacturers’ 
Assn.. Los Angeles, can be stepped 
up only as fast as frame plants are 
supplied with additional parts and 
subassemblies. If frame plants here 
need 30.000 new workers to meet 
new production quotas, it is likely 
that parts plants will need an equal 
number of new workers." 

Codding believes manpower turn- 
over and absenteeism can be re- 
duced if the War Department stim- 
ulates work initiative by allowing 
factories to tell workers their daily 
production of planes and parts. Sim- 
ilar belief has been expressed by 
AWPC members. 

Best available information indi- 
cates that if airframe and parts pro- 
ducers need a net of 30,000 new 
workers each by Dec. 31, the total 
recruitment if present turnover con- 
tinues will have to be close to 300.000 
by year’s end. 


mittee urged that contract termina- 
tion be approached by legislation 
rather than regulation, pointing out 
that any over-all plan would need 
Congressional backing regarding 
disposal of surplus aircraft abroad. 
The committee sought means to 
avoid "dumping" of surplus craft, 
which would either cripple or de- 
stroy the industry. 

Members of the Economic Devel- 
opment Council include Mr. Voor- 
hees: Irving H. Taylor, Douglas vice 
Chairman: Ira J. Snader, Aviation 
Corp.; L. A. Hyland, Bendix; James 
P. Murray, Boeing: Don Flower, 
Cessna; J. C. Willson, Curtiss- 
Wright: P. A. Hewlett, Convair: J. 


Teamwork 

President Roosevelt sent the 
following letter to James P. 
Murray, president of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, 
which was read at the opening 
session in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., of the three-day meeting 
of the Chamber's Economic De- 
velopment Committee: 

"I am glad to learn that the 
Economic Development Commit- 
tee of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce is holding a meet- 
ing to discuss problems con- 
fronting the aeronautical in- 

“We all know how important 
it has been for the aircraft 
manufacturing industry to keep 
the planes rolling off the pro- 
duction line. Many of us know 
how important to that achieve- 
ment teamwork has been. 

“While never once letting our 
eyes stray from that top priority 
job, we must also take stock of 
other problems that lie ahead. 
Teamwork will be the watch- 
word there, too; and I feel sure 
that your meeting is an early 
step in the development of the 
healthy kind of teamwork which 
will win against even the tough- 
est problems.” 


T. Geuting, Jr., General Aircraft: J. 
Story Smith, Jacobs: R. E. Davis. 
Goodyear; L. L. Snow. Pratt & 
Whitney; A. T. Hapke, Jr., Repub- 
lic; Robert B. Lea, Sperry Gyro- 
scope; and H. W. Cohu, Northrop. 

North American Plant 
Needs 24,000 Workers 

Kindelberger lists manpower re- 
quirements for Dallas factory. 

Twenty-four thousand more em- 
ployees must be added by North 
American Aviation’s Dallas plant 
between now and the first of next 
year, to enable the company to gear 
into a drive for airpower such as the 
war has never seen, according to 
J. H. Kindelberger. 

Speaking at a Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheon in Dallas, Kindel- 
berger warned about over-optimism. 
► Turnover Allowance — To maintain 
the estimated net increase of 19,000 
needed workers, the company must 
employ 24,000 persons to allow for 
turnover, Kindelberger said. He de- 
clared the company must build more 
planes in the next year than people 
thought possible a few years ago. 
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House Group Studies Cost of Putting 
Air Industry Back on Peace Basis 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Specific provisions for cost of con- 
verting the aircraft industry back to 
a peace basis are under serious con- 
sideration by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which has been 
holding hearings on proposed revi- 
sion of the war contract renegotia- 

Competent and informed sources 
said the proposed means of author- 
izing aircraft and some other indus- 
tries to re-convert their plants 
would be a combination of liberal- 
ized renegotiation and tax benefit 
terms. Any concessions would, of 
course, bring demands from many 
industries for special consideration. 
Separating the sheep from the goats 
would be a tough job. 

► Callcry, Damon Testify — Francis 
A. Callery, vice-president of Con- 
solidated-Vultee, testified before the 
committee for the western section of 
the industry, and Ralph S. Damon, 
vice-president of American Airlines, 
former president of Republic Avia- 
tion, spoke for the eastern group. 
Congressmen and other observers 
said the two men did a masterful 
job of presenting the case for air- 

Whatever recommendations the 
committee may bring will not be 
final. Both houses of Congress, plus 
Senate and conference committees, 
will warp the transition program 
this way and that. Inextricably in- 
volved in the aircraft and general 
industry shift to civil status are 
plant liquidation, termination of 
contracts, demobilization of military 
and war plant manpower, and dis- 
posal of war surplus equipment. 

However these abstruse matters 
may be dealt with, singly or rolled 
into one, the outlook for a fair break 
for aircraft, and other industries, is 
promising. In fact, a report by 
House Naval Affairs Committee, 
though not approved, says it is the 
obligation of the federal govern- 
ment to underwrite, by direct pay- 
ments, the burden of reconverting 
industry to peacetime production. 
Merely to allow industry to accumu- 
late funds for this purpose is not 
enough, the report states. The re- 
port opposes repeal of the renegoti- 

► No Government Aid — There is no 
doubt that Congress would consider 
an outright industrial conversion 
and rehabilitation program if called 
upon to do so. It seems, however. 


that hardly anybody, on the Hill or 
in industry, wants "government 
aid." An informed spokesman said 
airplane manufacturer’s want only 
restoration to their former status 
and a chance to exercise initiative. 

This source added that the public 
wants to see this country's aviation 
in a strong post-war position, in- 
cluding both production and opera- 
tion — that Congress knows this, and 
wants to back it up by restoring the 
industry to a sound business basis. 
There is no guarantee as yet that 
this will be done; all members of 
the industry are asked to keep in 
touch with the government and 
urge their right to restoration. 

Mr. Callery, speaking to the Ways 
and Means Committee, reiterated 
recommendations previously made 
to the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee. He asked that renegotiation be 
based on net earnings after taxes 
instead of before taxes: that earn- 
ings be considered for the duration 
of the war, not for a single year; 
that the industry must have re- 
serves to survive. Recommending 
renegotiation after taxes, Mr. Cal- 
lery suggested that the Treasury 
get its share first and then the re- 
negotiators get whatever share is 
left which they decide represents 
an excessive profit for work done. 
The net cost to the government, he 
said, is the manufacturer's cost of 
production plus net earnings after 
taxes — for the taxes wash out in 
the process. 

► Air Industries Position — Mr. Da- 
mon said. “It is one of the misfor- 
tunes of the aircraft industry that 
war needs have forced the govern- 
ment to demand that it carry an im- 
mense burden of financial responsi- 
bility upon a small basis of invested 
capital. The average industrial cor- 
poration, he showed, had current 
assets in ratio of 2.2 to 1 of immedi- 
ate obligations at the end of 1942. 
But the aircraft builder had current 
assets of only 1.09 times his current 
liabilities. In other words, the total 
value of all current assets, including 
inventories, was barely enough to 
meet his current debts. Any shrink- 
age in the value of inventories, even 
a minor shrinkage. Mr. Damon said, 
can make the industry unable to 
meet its debts. His figures were 
based on a Harvard Business School 
survey of eleven companies produc- 
ing 75 percent of U. S. planes. 
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TRANSPORT 


New Shower of Route Requests 
Includes Braniff Bid for Europe 


Both existing and potential operators announce plans for service 
across Atlantic, Pacific and to South America. 


New route applications that show- 
ered into the Civil Aeronautics 
Board hopper in the last few days 
would form by themselves a fairly 
comprehensive network of national 
and international airways. 

Both operating and prospective 
airlines filed, and their plans in- 
cluded operations across the Atlantic 
and Pacific and to South America, 
as well as new domestic routes. 

> Braniff — Braniff Airways asked in 
one application to go east to Charles- 
ton and then hop off for Madrid, 
Rome, Paris, London and other Eu- 
ropean points — nine in all. In an- 
other, it requested routes through 
the Caribbean to eight capitals in 
South America. 

TWA brought in its previously- 
announced requests to expand its 
domestic system and fly to Honolulu, 
England and France. Western Air 
asked to go to Alaska. Chicago and 
Southern applied for a route from 
New Orleans to Mexico City. 

► Southeastern Greyhound — Several 
new applicants filed, among them 
Southeastern Greyhound Lines, of 
Lexington, Ky., which asked 29 heli- 
copter routes to parallel its existing 
bus operations, covering 5,925 route 
miles through southeastern states. It 
explained that it contemplates poli- 
cies to operate routes in coordination 
and cooperation with air routes pro- 
posed to be operated by Greyhound 
Corp., which previously applied for 
78 routes. 

New applications included the fol- 
lowing: 
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A two-fold solution to the prob- 
lem of commercial air transit in for- 
eign countries has been advanced by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, in accepting post-war recom- 
mendations put before it by its In- 
ternational Transport Committee. 

The board of directors, with a few 
minor changes, approved the ten 
points in the committee’s recommen- 
dations on international air trans- 
port, and ten more on transport by 

► Treaty Proposed — Among the for- 
mer was one favoring establishment 
by treaty of right for commercial 
planes of all countries to fly over all 
other countries and land for fuel, 
repairs or emergencies, "but not to 
discharge or take on passengers or 
cargo except on a basis of agreement 
with the governments concerned or 
under procedure established by 

Unofficially it was said the first 
part of this referred to multilateral 
agreements, such as would be ar- 
rived at by a general convention of 
nations. The last part was con- 
strued to mean bilateral agreements, 
except where a country decides on 
the individual policy it will pursue 
without regard to others. 

► Sea and Air Transport — The com- 
mittee recommended especially ade- 
quate representation of American 
international sea and air transport 
interests in an advisory capacity at 
any peace conference. 

American steamship companies, 
the committee said, should not be 
prevented from owning and operat- 
ing airplanes in international com- 
merce. It opposed monopolistic 
control of international air services, 
but urged that government regula- 
tion control competition. 

► Surplus War-Built Planes — It 
evolved a plan for disposal of war- 
built vessels, and said surplus war- 
built passenger and cargo transport 
planes should be disposed of accord- 
ing to the same general plan. This 
included a point that all new and 



fast ships should be used to replace 
uneconomic units in the merchant 
fleets, and be sold to American oper- 
ators at normal cost of value, less 
construction differential where the 
ships are to be operated in foreign 
trade. Creation of a reserve and 
sale to private foreign owners of any 
surplus of slow ships remaining 
after American requirements also 
was suggested. 

► International Cultivation — The 
committee also proposed that trans- 
port planes be made available “as 
rapidly as possible” for international 
operation, that international air pas- 
senger and cargo possibilities be cul- 
tivated, that nothing be done to 
hinder continued expansion of the 
aviation industry, and found that 
world-wide air transport communi- 
cations will be necessary to national 


defense and foreign commerce. Nec- 
essary subsidies, it foimd, should 
be granted international airlines 
through mail payments, and govern- 
ment control of certificates of con- 
venience and necessity should con- 

Under a new chamber policy, the 
recommendations now go to the 
membership for approval. Thereto- 
fore they were submitted to the 
members before board action. 

Future Transports 
To Be Many Sizes 

United cargo chief believes we 

have seen most standardization. 

The day of aircraft standardiza- 
tion is over, and planes of the fu- 
ture will be of many types and sizes 
to conform to a larger variety of air 
traffic demand, says C. P. Graddick, 
director of United Air Lines’ Air 
Cargo Department. 

Speaking before the Northwest 
Aviation Planning Council at Wen- 
atchee, Wash., Graddick said cargo 
is a problem to those hoping for 
standardization. 

► Graddick Forecast — He predicted 
several types of planes on any sys- 
tem, and more in the industry as a 
whole — "super, large, medium and 
small . . . land and seaplanes. Pas- 
sengers will ride deluxe or ordinary; 
in sleeper or day planes. There will 



PA A COMPLETES BIG MIAMI MAINTENANCE BASE: 

Part oj the crowd at dedication of Pan American Airways’ new $1,000,000 
maintenance base at Miami. The new hangar shown stands on the site from 
which the first Pan American flight from Miami was made 15 years ago. 
Five thousand employees and military and government officials attended 
the ceremonies. 


U. S. Chamber Urges Free Flight 
Of World’s Commercial Airliners 

Accepts recommendations of its International Transport Com- 
mittee, and would leave problems of loading and unloading to 
governments concerned. 
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NATIONAL AIRPORT SAVES SPACE: 

As a partial solution to storage problems confronting the model Washing- 
ton National Airport, J. Earl Steinhauer (right), assistant manager, con- 
ceived the idea of using space at each end of an underpass. Bud Hensley, 
airport workman, built two walls and sets of doors and now the airport 
has 1,400 additional square feet of enclosed space for storage of the mower 
on which he is standing, and lumber, steel, chains, etc. To rent the space 
would cost an estimated $300 a year. In accordance with the practice of the 
airport of naming such projects for the men who build them, the spaces 
became Hensley House No. I and No. 2. 


be combination and all-cargo planes 
and pickup types — and there will be 
the helicopter." 

► Stanton Urges Simplification— An- 
other speaker. Charles I. Stanton, 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator, 
told the council a "revolution in 
transportation is plainly under 
way." Stanton insisted that "It must 
be made easier for people to learn 
to fly" and said not only that regu- 
lations must be simplified, as they 
concern the private flyer, but "the 
aircraft itself must be simplified 
mechanically” so that persons of 
average mechanical knowledge "can 
keep it in good safe flying condi- 

The CAA, he said, is doing what 
it. can to remove as many restrictions 
"but not below a minimum safety 
standard." Stanton, as usual, stressed 
the need for airports, estimating at 
C.OOO "a reasonable target to shoot 
at in the early post-war years.” He 
guessed there will be 300.000 civil 
aircraft three years after the war is 
over, and 500.000 in private, com- 
mercial and military service by 1050. 

If it weren't for the war, he told 
the council, planes would be in use 
that could fly from Washington to 
Mexico City in seven hours, and the 


Canal Zone or Seattle in between 
eight and nine — or 22 to Tokyo, 24 
to Shanghai, and 26 to Chungking. 

► Air Cargo Coordination — In stress- 
ing air cargo transportation. Grad- 
dick called for a coordination of air 
and ground transportation and 
establishment of "secondary and 
feeder" routes. In the latter, he 
forecast a rapid expansion. 

Future planes. United's man said, 
will permit further reduction in 
rates. Lightweight metals and plas- 
tics will reduce the weight of some 
things now too heavy to be carried 
by air: practically all “longhaul" 
mail will go by air, and air parcel 
post may be established. 

► Possibilities — Every enterprise do- 
ing business on a national scale, 
Graddick asserted, probably will 
find it necessary to survey air cargo 
possibilities to determine if it would 
or should change selling, distribu- 
tion and receiving methods. 

The stop at Wenatchee was one 
scheduled by Stanton on a 10-day 
trip. In the Seattle area he also was 
to inspect airports, and he planned 
to stop at the CAA regional office at 
Chicago or Kansas City on his way 

At Omaha, he was called in to 


confer with the American Legion’s 
Aviation Committee before the na- 
tional convention last week. 

The administrator was accom- 
panied by Charles Donaldson, chief 
of CAA’s Airports Division. Ran- 
dolph Mulhern, new chief pilot in 
the Federal Airways Service, was 
flying the CAA ship in which they 
made the tour. 

Lines Show Big Gain 
In Plane Utilization 

Survey for June shows industry 

flying 174 transports. 

Marked increases in aircraft utili- 
zation are reflected in a tabulation 
of average plane-hours of revenue 
operation each day by 17 domestic 
airlines. The number of planes in 
operation has remained virtually 
unchanged. 

Increased traffic requirements 
have boosted the average to 9 hr. 
and 56 min. in June this year, 
whereas in the same month a year 
ago it was 8 hr. and 34 min. 

» Carriers Have 174 Planes — Rev- 
enue aircraft operated by the 17 car- 
riers numbered 174 in June, as 
against 171 in June, 1942. 

Largest hour-per-day gain was 
reported by Mid-Continent, which 
went from 5 hr. and 44 min. to 10 
hr. and 5 min. Highest average daily 
revenue operation last June was that 
of Eastern, with 12 hr. and 1 min. 
Eastern also was high in June, 1942, 
with 10 hr. and 36 min. 

The table shows increases by in- 
dividual lines: 



The check showed most of the 
lines were operating the same num- 
ber of planes last June as in the 
same month a year earlier. One ex- 
ception was Inland, which was fly- 
ing two Beechcraft in addition to 
one Lodestar it operated in June. 
1942. National Airlines was using 
four Lodestars this year and two a 
year ago. TWA, on the other hand, 
flew 24 Douglas DC-3’s in mid-1943, 
where it had 25 in June, 1942. Ha - 
waiian Airlines in June this year 
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Lines Get 5 Planes 

Five more Douglases are be- 
ing turned back to the airlines 
by the Air Transport Command. 
Three will go to United, one to 
American and one to TWA. 

Eight planes were returned 
weeks ago. Announcement of 
the first move came from the 
War Department only after the 
Post Office Department made 
the original disclosure and there 
was some confusion as to the 
number involved. It is expected 
that about 20 more will be re- 
turned before the end of the 


operated three DC-3’s and three 
Sikorsky S-43’s; in June a year ago 
it had the same number of planes, 
but two were DC-3's, three Sikor- 
sky S-43’s and one Sikorsky S-38. 

The others, all DC-3’s unless 
otherwise specified: American, 43: 
Braniff, 7; Chicago and Southern, 
4: Colonial, 2; Continental, 3 Lode- 
stars; Delta, 4; Eastern, 20; Mid- 
Continent, 2 Lodestars; Northeast, 
2; Northwest, 7; PC A, 6; United, 33, 
Western, 3 DC-3’s and 1 Lodestar. 


Army Eyes Airlines 
Training Institute 

Air Transport Command may ab- 
sorb staff as civilians. 

Functions of the Airlines War 
Training Institute may be taken 
over soon by the Army. Discussions 
are being held, and a decision is ex- 
pected within the next fortnight. 

The institute, at the instigation of 
the Air Transport Command, started 
its training of crews for the ATC in 
August, 1942, through facilities and 
personnel of 18 domestic airlines. 

At first the students were civil- 
ians, but the draft age dropped to 
18 years, non-military pilot reser- 
voirs were depleted, flights to com- 
bat zones increased, and last Janu- 
ary the training was shifted to mili- 
tary personnel exclusively. 

► Army Enterprise — Now, AWTI of- 
ficials say, the question is whether, 
in setting up the training system, 
writing and compiling textbooks 
and manuals, and coordinating the 
work of the participating airlines., 
the AWTI has not brought the work 
to the point where the ATC can as- 
sume it as an Army enterprise. 

Institute officials feel that their 
non-profit organization has virtually 
completed its contribution to the 
war effort in developing the pro- 


gram so that the main task now is 
simply one of keeping it functioning, 
and say they are ready and willing 
for the changeover to be made. 

► Personnel Problem — Other factors 
are involved, however, one being 
how kindly the airlines might take 
to ATC supervision of the training 
system. Another is the question of 
personnel, what the Army will do 
about the highly trained men carry- 
ing out the program. 

Institute and Army men have 
been going over these matters thor- 
oughly, and some reports are that 
the shift in supervision may be ef- 
fected as early as Nov. 1. 

ATA Studies New 
Army Liaison Body 

Training projects require new 
agency to correlate industry and 
military work. 

The probable need for an agency 
to correlate work of the airlines in 
the war training program with Army 
direction was one of the subjects 
set for discussion by the board of 
directors of the Air Transport As- 
sociation at a meeting last week. 

The Airlines War Training Insti- 
tute, which has supervised the train- 
ing of Air Transport Command 
crews, has launched a successful 
program and is no longer needed. 
Some successor might be required, 
however, to work between the War 
Department and the airlines in keep- 
ing the program functioning. Wheth- 
er this would be the ATA or another 
agency is under discussion. 

Other topics planned for con- 
sideration were renegotiation and 
termination of contracts: air con- 
tracts with Railway Ex pi ess Agency; 
mechanics' wage scales; airport gas- 
oline concessions, and what legis- 
lation might be needed to facilitate 
reconversion when peace comes. 

National Board Meets 

Officers and directors are re-elect- 
ed; new assistant secretary. 
National Airlines re-elected five 
officers at its annual directors' and 
stockholders’ meeting at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. They are G. T. Baker, 
president; H. S. Parker. Jr„ vice- 
president; E. J. Kershaw, vice-pres- 
ident, operations; D. G. Bash, treas- 
urer, and R. P. Foreman, secretary. 

► Lockhart Elected — A new officer is 
L. A. Lockhart, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer. All will 
serve another year, and were named 
at a meeting of directors. 


Both directors' and stockholders' 
meetings were held at the airline’s 
headquarters at Jacksonville Muni- 
cipal Airport. Directors elected are 
G. T. Baker. H. S. Parker, Jr., D. G. 
Bash, E. J. Kershaw, H. R. Playford, 
Paul Poynter, E. P. Taliaferro, Jer- 
ome Waterman, Paul Scott, and 
William K. Jacobs, Jr. 

Clipper Crash Report 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, re- 
porting on the crash of a Pan Amer- 
ican Airways Boeing Clipper at 
Lisbon, Portugal, last Feb. 22. said 
its investigation disclosed "no con- 
vincing evidence that the accident 
was caused by failure of any part 
of the aircraft, or in particular by 
a failure of the control system.” 

► Wing Tip Dips — Probable cause of 
the mishap, in which 24 were killed 
and 15 injured, was “inadvertent 
contact of the left wing tip of the 
aircraft with the water (Tagus 
river) while making a descending 
turn preparatory to landing." 

Capt R. O. D. Sullivan, flight com- 
mander, stated after the accident 
that he had lost elevator control at 
the time of landing approach. Parts 
were salvaged and scrutinized, the 
board reporting that "no indication 
could be found in the wreckage of 
the control system which would ac- 
count for any failure . . .” 
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SHORTLINES 


► Heavy investment of capita) reserves 
in War Bonds during the current third 
bond drive will be shown by a large 
number of domestic air lines. Among 
the first to declare bond purchases 
is TWA, with an overall purchase of 
$1,500,000 worth of bonds through its 
division offices. American has sub- 
scribed for a $5,000,000 total purchase, 
and is plugging the drive with “Buy 
More Bonds” painted on rudders of 
its Flagships. 

► Western’s California - to - Canada 
route turned in a record-breaking 
3,311,505 miles flown during August 
and a 43.51 percent increase in rev- 
enue passenger mileage over the same 
month a year ago. Richard Dick, 
WAL’s general traffic manager, said 
current August revenue passenger 
mileage exceeded July by 12.11 per- 

► Pennsylvania-Central says it car- 
ried more pounds of air mail on each 
scheduled departure from the Wash- 
ington National Airport during August 
than any other airline. C. M. Knoble, 
traffic manager, announced that 130,- 
811 pounds of air mail left Washing- 
ton in August on PCA’s 1?. scheduled 
departures a day, compared with 
159,486 on a 22-a-day schedule car- 
ried by American. Knoble said his 
line’s air mail load for the month 
was 48 percent higher than for 
August, 1942. 

► American in the first seven months 
of 1943 flew 5,370,413,333 pound miles 
of air express — 90 percent above the 
same 1942 period. The system’s air 
mail pound mileage this year to date 
is approaching 9,000,000,006. 

► Continental resumes passenger ser- 
vice on Route 29 between Roswell, 
Hobbs and Carlsbad, N. M. Hawaiian 
Airlines has added an air freight trip 
between Honolulu and Maui via Mo- 
lokai. All American Aviation opens 
service to Ripley, W. Va. t recently 
authorized by the CAB, Sept. 27 on 
the pick-up system’s Route 49A. 

► Northeast, which operates two 
planes, had approximately 940 em- 
ployes as of July 31, a reflection of 
how war work, particularly that for 
the Air Transport Command, is over- 
shadowing the regular activities of 
the domestic lines. 

► Pan American has assigned an addi- 
tional Sikorsky S-42 to its route be- 
tween Miami and San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, increasing service by two round 
trips weekly to 18 instead of 16. One 
of the two added southbound flights 
goes on to Georgetown, British Gui- 
ana. A fifth weekly service also is be- 
ing opened to Kingston, Jamaica, from 
Miami, an extension of Clipper ser- 
vice between Kingston - Port Au 
Prince, Haiti, and Miami. 

► PCA believes it set a record for 
space utilization on its planes oper- 
ating from Milwaukee. H. E. Saxton, 
Milwaukee district traffic manager for 
Pennsylvania-Central, reports that the 
load factor for August was 85 percent, 


“a new high mark for any service from 
Milwaukee.” In August, 1942, it was 
52.5 percent. More than 5,000 pounds 
of air mail and 7,266 pounds of ex- 
press were carried from Milwaukee 
by PCA last month. 

Airlines May Decline 
Post-War Army Planes 

Conversion of used craft to ci- 
vilian operation too costly, says 

Crary, of United. 

Post-war offers by the govern- 
ment of transport warplanes for 
reconversion to civil use may be 
spurned by the nation’s major air- 

They may choose to buy entirely 
new equipment from factories al- 
ready in mass production, for war 
use, of the types of airliners that 
will be best suited to the primary 
phase of post-war air transport ex- 
pansion, according to Harold Crary, 
United Air Lines vice-president in 
charge of traffic. In a Los Angeles 
speech, 

► Crary Outlook — “Airplane factor- 
ies will be able to turn out new air- 
planes, tailored to the individual re- 
quirements of airlines, faster than 
airlines will be able to reconvert 
similar planes now in war transport 
service,” he said. 

► New Planes Cheaper — Crary indi- 
cated that the cost of new planes 
will not be excessive in comparison 
with the total cost of rebuilding 
many parts of war transports, many 
of which will have seen up to 2,000 
hours of rough handling in military 
service, and rebuilding completely 



PCA TAX BUREAU: 

Penn-Central’s tax department 
opened its offices to employees at the 
line’s main quarters at Washington 
National Airport during the prepa- 
ration of income tax blanks. Shown 
in right foreground is Raymond 
Schumacher, PCA pilot, in a close 
huddle with Hugh J. Murtha, one 
of five experts who helped out. 


their cabins for passenger and cargo 

Added to the delays of actual re- 
conversion will be the obvious delay 
of the government in preparing its 
war equipment for sale to commer- 
cial airlines. 

Their ability to begin production 
of new airliners the moment peace 
is declared will give major factories 
a helpful buffer against the impact 
of war contract cancellations. 

► Douglas in Good Position — On the 
West Coast, Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany is viewed as being in the best 
position to meet post-war demands 
for commercial planes with plants 
producing for war use thousands of 
DC-3’s, the pre-war “standard 
equipment” of airlines throughout 
the world, and the bigger C-54, 
which will shed battle dress to be- 
come again the DC-4. 

Boeing’s production lines may be 
thrown without too great loss of 
time into renewed production of its 
pre-war four-engine Stratoliner 
model. Lockheed undoubtedly will 
be well-tooled for commercial pro- 
duction of its Constellation series for 
TWA by the time peace is declared. 

While in Los Angeles, Crary spoke 
before the Advertising Club and 
predicted: 

“In ten years, air travel will be- 
come so heavy that air terminals 
such as Idlewild in New York will 
be handling as much as 9,000 seat 
spaces in the course of one hour. 

► Radar Application — “Flight at 50,- 
000 ft. may be anticipated. Its possi- 
bility is being studied now. The ap- 
plication of radar to commercial 
aviation will be a tremendous step 
forward in air safety. No plane will 
ever be ‘lost’ again. New radio 
equipment will make that now used 
as obsolete as a Model-T Ford. In- 
strument landings will be regular 
and safe.” 

► Plane Speed Increased — “While air 
transportation today is four times as 
fast as surface transportation, it 
will be six times as fast after the 
war. You will cross the continent in 
twelve hours and in another twelve 
the Atlantic.” 


United List Issued 

United Air Lines’ School and Col- 
lege Service has issued a directory in 
leaflet form of sources of illustra- 
tive materials and information about 
air transportation as “free and in- 
expensive educational materials,” 
available from various airlines and 
other sources. Inquiries should be 
directed to United Air Lines, Clear- 
ing Station, Chicago. 
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John E. Schramm, formerly a security 
analyst for Ward & Co., investment 
brokers of New York City, has joined 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. in the office of 
Burdette Wright, vice - president in 
charge of the Airplane Division. He 
will do research work for the division, 
and is located in its executive offices 
at Buffalo. 

A few days after receiving his five- 
year pin from Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Earl 
J. Miller was ap- 
pointed passenger 
relations manager. 
He was formerly 
traffic training su- 
pervisor at Kan- 
sas City, district 
traffic manager at 
Detroit and To- 
ledo, traffic repre- 
sentative at Chi- 
i manager at Fort 
lining TWA, Miller 
tion gasoline equip- 
ith the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and a reporter on the South 
Bend, Ind., Journal Gazette. 

Maurice Barsky, formerly superinten- 
dent of the aircraft instrument di- 
vision of Bendix Aviation Corp., re- 
cently joined Kellett Aircraft Corp. 
as assistant to the general superin- 
tendent. 

J. T. Tomlinson, (left), former flight 
superintendent for Transcontinental 
& Western Air, at LaGuardia Field, 
has gone to Kansas City to fill the 
newly created position of flight con- 
trol superintendent. Also transferred 
to Kansas City is L. W. Goss, (right), 
former superintendent of TWA’s west- 
ern division, who will work on special 
negotiations, particularly in relation 
to airport facilities, as executive as- 
sistant - operating facilities. These 
changes took place coincidentally with 
re-designation of regional divisions 
for the system. The Atlantic Division 
is to be known as the Eastern Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at LaGuardia 
Field; the former Eastern at Chicago 
is retitled Central; Pacific Division at 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, be- 
comes Western and the former 





ADDRESSES AD MEN: 

Clifford Lewis (left), of Consoli- 
dated-Vultee, chairman of the Los 
Angeles Advertising Club’s Sept. 14 
meeting, introduces Harold Crary, 
vice-president of United Air Lines, 
who was chief speaker at the session. 


Western which operated from Albu- 
querque, will no longer fimetion as 
such. The newly created Midwest Di- 
vision will be at Kansas City. 

Fred R. Pastorius, formerly flight su- 
perintendent for Transcontinental & 
Western Air, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the newly designated 



Central division with headquarters 
at Chicago. He succeeds Capt. J. S. 
Hurtles (right), who goes to the West 
Coast as superintendent of the new 
Western Division. 

Pan American makes two appoint- 
ments in the traffic department of the 
Atlantic division. George E. Wordmon, 
reservations superintendent of the At- 
lantic Division, has been named assis- 
tant to the traffic manager of this 
division. He is succeeded by Charles 


Charles M. Jamieson has been appointed 
chief engineer of Culver Aircraft 
Corp. at Wichita, 

Kan. He is a grad- 
uate of Parks Air 
College. Before his 
promotion he had 
served in Culver’s 
aeronautical en- 
gineering depart- 
ment. He is mar- 
ried and the 
father of a year- 
old daughter. 

H. Danforth Starr becomes assistant to 
the president of Northeast Airlines, to 
study post-war route development, 
operations, equipment and the han- 
dling of passengers, mail and express, 




CON V AIR DIVISION CHIEFS CONVENE: 

Conferring last week in the world’s largest airplane factory — Consolidated 
Vultee’s plant at Fort Worth, Tex.— were the managers of 11 of 12 of Con- 
vair’s divisions. Left to right, front row, are Warner Jones, Louisville; J. 

L. Kelley, San Diego; William Nelson, New Orleans; Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent I. M. Laddon, who presided in the absence of Board Chairman Tom 

M. Girdler and President Harry Woodhead; and C. W. Coslow, Downey, 
Calif. Second row, Vice-President C. T. Leigh; W. A. Hayward, Miami; W. 
R. Lawrence, Tucson; J. W. Hennen, Nashville; D. C. Beatty, Elizabeth 
City, N. C.; Edward Shelton, Wayne, Mich.; R. J. McMahon, Allentown, 
Pa.; and George J. Newman, Fort Worth. 
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in connection with Northeast's peti- 
tion to operate west through New 
York, across the North Atlantic and 
to serve over 400 communities 
throughout New England by means of 
a helicopter system. Starr was for- 
merly with National Aviation Corp. 
and the Federal Reserve Bank. John 
McA. Reece was named assistant direc- 
tor of Northeast Airlines Pilot Train- 
ing School. He was formerly with 
Continental Air Lines, and received 
his first flight training with the Royal 
Flying Corps in Bombay, India, dur- 
ing World War I. Pierce Edmonds, 
formerly with Lee Higginson and 
Brown Harriman Co., has been named 
traffic representative in the Boston 
territory for Northeast Airlines. 

John J. Ryan, Republic Aviation Corp. 
counsel, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany. Formerly 
associated with 
the law firm of 
Bleakley. Platt & 

Walker, Ryan 
came to Republic 
in July. 1941. to 
handle legal as- 
pects of financing 
an expansion pro- 
gram which in- 
cluded new plant construction at 
Farmingdale and Evansville, Ind. 

The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
has announced the following promo- 
tions from lieutenant commander to 
commander: 

Archie D. Fruser. assistant director 
of the photography division: Paul P. 
Blackburn. Jr., head of the maintenance 
facilities and equipment branch: 
Freeman Cutter, head of the aircraft 
type control group: Robsrt M. Reynolds. 



HUGHES' NEW AIDE 

E. J. “Jim" Rivers, recently appoint- 
ed manufacturing agent for Hughes 
Aircraft at Culver City, usually uses 
some sunny spot in the midst of the 
Hughes buildings as his office, so he 
ran grab his aides for hasty confer- 
ences as they go by and at the 
same time keep a weather eye on 
the Hughes-Kaiser giant flying boats 
now building. He is shown talking 
things over with Al Biordi, assistant 
manufacturing superinten dent. 


head of the plans and coordination 
section, maintenance division: Alfred 
K. Mets||er. head of VTB (torpedo 
bomber) design section: Wellington T. 
Hines, head of the experimental en- 
gines section: Walter A. Hamilton, 
senior assistant of the manufacturing 
operations section: Leonidas D. Coates. 
Jr., and Emmet O'Hei-ne. assistants in 




AAF'S 25-YEAR VETERANS HONORED: 

Few persons have remained with one employer in aviation long enough 
to win 25-year service pins. A group of about 50 civilian workers at 
Wright Field, believed to be the largest assemblage of 25-year employees 
in U. S. Aviation, recently received badges and official congratulations from 
Maj. Gen. Charles E. Branshaw. commanding general of the Materiel 
Command, Wright Field. The employees have worked in experimental and 
procurement jobs at both Wright and old McCook Fields. Shown are: Gen. 
Branshaw, J. J. Harriman, William E. Donnelly (he devised the designation 
system of “P" for pursuit, "X” for experimental, etc.), J. A. McGinnis, 
Arthur W. Hamm, “Ginny" Reeves, and J. B. Lee. 


the VPB (patrol bomber) design sec- 
tion: Thomas D. Tyra. assistant in the 
VF (fighter) design section: Lucian F. 
IJodson. assistant in the radio and elec- 
trical section and Frank B. Miller, as- 
sistant in the advanced bases section. 


Paul E. Hovgard. i 
gineer and chief 
Glenn L. Martin 
Co. for the past 
three years, has 
rejoined Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. as 
assistant to the di- 
rector of engi- 
neering at Buffalo. 
A skilled test pilot 
and an expert on 
rotary wing air- 
craft, Hovgard 
spent three years 
and flight research 
Wright, before th 


:hief research en- 
designer with the 



i the wind tunnel 
;ork with Curtiss- 
was chief engi- 



ROIG HONORED: 

Harold J. Roig (right), president 
of Pan American-Grace Airways, 
shown here with the president of 
Bolivia, has received the order of 
the “Condor de los Andes," highest 
civilian honor bestowed by the gov- 
ernment of Bolivia, at a reception 
in New York last week. 


neer of the Travel Air Manufacturing 
and with Keystone Aircraft Corp.. 
Kellett Autogiro. Pitcairn Autogiro 
and Pennsylvania Aircraft Syndicate. 
He has done considerable test flying 
for Curtiss - Wright, Boeing and 
Grumman. 

Appointed chief pilots of TWA's 
Eastern and Midwest divisions, re- 
spectively. were Walton H. Smiley 
(right), airline pilot since 1929 with 



TWA and its predecessor companies, 
and C. E. Robey (left), former Western 
regional chief pilot. 
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FINANCIAL 

Prospects for More Dividends 
By Airlines Appear Doubtful 

Rickenbacker statement urging postponement of payments turns 
spotlight on slim chances for many more checks to stockholders. 
By ROGER WILCO 


When Captain Rickenbacker re- 
cently proposed a moratorium on 
earnings or dividends, nothing new 
was added as far as the air transport 
industry was concerned. 

Dividend payments to stockhold- 
ers by air carriers has been very 
niggardly. During the early develop- 
ment of the industry, there were no 
earnings to distribute. In recent 
years when profits have begun to 
appear, it has been found necessary 
to “plough" back such earnings to 
facilitate the continued growth of 
the lines. 

A case history of the airline divi- 
dend record of the air carriers hard- 
ly encourages material income pay- 
ments to the stockholders. 

Captain Rickenbacker's Eastern 
Air Lines, since its incorporation in 
1938, has earned an aggregate of 
SI 1.78 per share through 1942, but 
has not paid any cash dividends to 
stockholders. 

> American Airlines — This carrier 
has the best dividend record among 
the major carriers but would never 
qualify as a liberal income disburs- 
ing medium. The common stock re- 
ceived $1.00 per share in 1940 and 
SI. 50 for 1941 as well as for 1942. 
Of course, regular annual dividends 
of $4.25 per share have been main- 
tained regularly on the company’s 
preferred stock. 

One of the best dividend records 
is held by Delta Air Corp. This op- 
erator. prior to its four for one stock 
split-up in 1941, paid $2.00 per share 
in 1938 and $1.00 each in 1939 and 
1940. During 1942, 50 cents per 
share was paid on the new stock 
which is equivalent to $2.00 on the 
old stock before the split-up. 

► Dividends — Northwest thus far has 
paid two annual dividends of 50 
cents each in 1942 and 1943. 

A TWA stockholder has to refresh 
his memory back to 1936 when he 
received 25 cents per share, repre- 
senting the sole cash dividend that 
company ever paid. 

United Air Lines paid 20 cents per 


share in 1936 and resumed payments 
with a 50-cent declaration early this 

Chicago & Southern common re- 
ceived 15 cents per share in 1939, 
50 cents in 1942 and the same 
amount thus far in 1943. 

Western Air Lines paid 25 cents 
per share in 1936 and nothing since. 

As far as can be determined from 
the records, none of the other do- 
mestic air carriers has paid any cash 
dividends on stock. An exception to 
this is, of course the relatively small 
amount of preferred stock issued by 
Pennsylvania-Central, Continental 
and formerly outstanding by Chi- 
cago and Southern. 

► Pan American — This international 
operator paid $1.00 per share in 
1938, nothing until 1941 when $1.00 
was paid. The same amount was 
also paid during 1942. 

With the expansion programs for 
the separate air carriers only be- 
ginning, judged by announced plans, 
it is difficult to see how the lines will 
have much cash to spare for stock- 
holders in the near future. If any- 
thing, the companies will most likely 
attempt to husband their resources 
and seek as much additional capital 
as they can. 

Aviation Stock Sale 
Trend Continuing 

Juan Trippe disposes of 1,200 

shares of PAA, retaining 28,913. 

Aviation officials continued for the 
most part to liquidate rather than 
purchase securities of their own 
companies. This is revealed in the 
July summary of transactions re- 
leased by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, ft continued 
the trend as indicated by the Juno 
trades and as reported in Aviation 
News for Aug. 30. 

Among the more significant trans- 
actions was the sale by Juan Trippe 
of 1,200 shares of Pan American Air- 


ways in July, leaving a balance of 
28.913 shares owned directly by him. 
A belated report reveals that he pre- 
viously disposed of 5,000 shares dur- 
ing June. Trusts created by Mr. 
Trippe continue to hold an aggre- 
gate of 10,000 shares. (These hold- 
ings, as officially reported, fall short 
of the 45,000 total attributed to Mr 
Trippe in one of the recent articles 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 

► Pan American Bought — Five offi- 
cers of Pan American Airways accu- 
mulated a total of 8.665 shares dur- 
ing July. However, the indications 
are that this stock was purchased 
through option arrangements issued 
by the company. These officers and 
the stock purchased are as follows: 
Harold A. Bixby, 1,866; John C. 
Cooper, Jr„ 1,933; H. Preston Mor- 
ris, 1.400: John C. Woodbridge. 
1.466: and Evan E. Young, 2.000 
(net). 

Outstanding were the continued 
sales by Western Air Line officials. 
W. A. Coulter sold 2,900 shares, 
leaving a balance of 186,265. L. H. 
Dwerlkotte disposed of 500 shares, 
retaining 8,890. These two officials 
also sold heavily during June. Stan- 
ley W. Guthrie, a director, sold 1,200 
shares during May and June, retain- 
ing 1,100. 

► Aviation Corp. Sales — Material 
sales were effected by two Aviation 
Corp. officials. Victor Emanuel, 
president, through a controlled com- 
pany. sold 1.680 shares, leaving a 
balance of 10,000. He axso held 45.- 
000 shares in his own name. During 
May. June and July, William F. 
Wise, an officer, disposed of 4.200 
shares, retaining 1.291. 

Other significant trades by avia- 
tion officials in their own securities 
included the following: 

Transactions JJola- 
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EDITORIAL 


New Technical Review Unit 


T he Army Air Forces is considering establish- 
ing a small committee of officers, with Navy 
aviation representation, to advise and rule on re- 
lease of technical information to the press. 

Such a move, whether by intelligence or public 
relations, is needed. There appears to be some con- 
fusion in review and censorship offices on what 
information has already been released, how much, 
and by whom. So, there is uncertainty as to what 
new clearance decisions may be made. 

The result may be to question advisability of 
printing the information, even though it might 


have appeared in print a year or two ago. This is 
because a group of aviation specialists which could 
serve all government intelligence and review 
agencies does not exist. 

Such a committee could be of immense aid to 
aviation. It could also act immediately on the basis 
of new information and authorize publication of 
new facts as soon as the need for further secrecy 
on a technical item is ended. Britain has had 
marked success with such an official technical in- 
formation review body and the AAF should set up 
a similar group of specialists. 


Prospect for Local Services 


T he airlines will settle down September 28 to 
convincing CAB that local service is essential 
for the future. So will other companies which 
would like to compete with the present carriers for 
regional networks. 

CAB’s investigation of possibilities of local, feeder 
and pickup services will bring together the most 
important facts and statistics we have yet seen on 
scheduled flying, county by county. 

It is no secret that some CAB people are con- 
vinced the large airlines have underestimated their 
local territories in charting post-war plans. The 
international field beckons, instead. The hearings 
starting this week should show who holds the best 
grasp of the problems which must be solved. 

There is also the mistaken notion in some seg- 
ments of the industry of thinking of local services 
solely in terms of supplemental systems feeding 
into the transcontinental trunks. If truly local air 
service ever arrives an important percentage of 


air travelers will never board a transcontinental 
liner. The investigation should show this. 

It should also result in agreement on one or two 
standard types of local service transport plane. If 
initial designing could be started shortly, and com- 
pleted within a year, some observers are convinced 
production could then start immediately upon 
proper governmental approval. In the meantime, 
CAB would be completing route hearings to de- 
termine proper certificate holders. 

Much, of course, depends on the first day’s pro- 
ceedings, when the CAB’s economic and safety 
bureaus present their introductory material and 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce submits 
its studies on local service problems. These exhibits 
may be surprising, certainly they will be in- 
teresting. 

The proceedings should eliminate much prattle 
on a vital subject and prepare for the time when 
air transportation will serve all of the people. 


A Patent Program That Works 


O ne of the remarkable and generally unnoticed 
features of the mighty aircraft production 
program is the Manufacturers Aircraft Association, 
which was organized in 1917 to establish cross- 
licensing of patents and simplify interchange of 
loyalties and remains almost unchanged in its oper- 
ation from World War I. Membership is open to 
all firms, and most of the 40 leading companies 
belong. Some basic principles in the industry go 
back to the Wright Brothers. Although patents 
on these are held by a few companies, all others 
use them. Without cross-licensing lawsuits could 
threaten operations constantly. MAA itself, how- 
ever, owns no patents, merely handling receipts 
and disbursements of license fees for members. 
Recently, members have agreed to submit their 


new patents to MAA arbitration boards, specially 
created for each patent case, which set the value 
of the patent and the royalty payment, if any. 
Result has been to encourage employees to report 
their production ideas. Consolidated-Vultee is 
exerting special effort at its 12 divisions to garner 
the crop from ingenious inventors on its payrolls. 

“This acceleration of inventions benefits the en- 
tire industry,” an executive points out to the 
News. “At the same time the employee whose 
useful idea might otherwise never see light — or if 
it did perhaps without proper patent protection — 
has its own interests furthered and benefits air- 
craft production in the shortest possible time.” The 
inventors receive a percentage of income derived 
by the company. Robert H. Wood 
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The splendid:' performance of America's aircraft 
in World J®&r II, is i tribute to the men who make 
them ... as well asLhose who fly them. 

For it takes management, planning, engineering, 
procurement, tooling, training, skilled workman- 
ship, and coordinated effort of the highest order, 
to produce planes in adequate quantities ... on 
schedule. 

At McDonnell, we have met production require- 
ments ... on planes, parts, and plastics on schedule. 
Behind this successful production performance is 
a well-rounded organization of seasoned aircraft 
research workers, tooling 


experts and production specialists . . . who have 
passed along the results of many years’ experience 
to thousands of earnest hard-working shop 
personnel. 

Two additional factors have contributed materially 
to our ability to meet production requirements on 
schedule: a record of never having had a work stop- 
page due to disagreement between management and 
personnel or their collective bargaining representa- 
tives; and a policy of multiplying and facilitating 
production through sub-contracting as necessary. 
We shall welcome further opportunities to serve 
our country's war effort. 


MCDONNELL y?t/uyui^ 
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Our Back Yard is the Stratosphere 
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FARMINGDALE DIVISION 



SPECIALISTS 


HIGH-SPEED AIRCRAFT 


THUNDERBOLT’S 
OWN BACK YARD! 


M ILITARY airmen know that this is 
• lie <lay of specialized planes ... de- 
signed to do specialized jobs. Some planes 
are best for ground-strafing ... others lor 
medium-level fighting ... and so on. 

Our back yard is the stratosphere. The 
Republic Thunderbolt is built to 
3.>,000 feet and up. It protects high-flying 
bombers. 

Powered with a 2,000 horsepower en- 
gine, the J hundcrholt flies at more than 
400 miles an hour. Its turbo-supercharger 
assures greatest eflic.iency in the rarified 
upper air. 

The stratosphere is the strategic area . . . 
the ceiling . . . of today’s global air war. 
Because of the higher speeds it permits 
. . . and its freedom from turbulent weather 
...the stratosphere will he the favored 
path of tomorrow’s high-speed transpor- 
tation. Thus, the high-flying Thunderbolt 
anticipates happier things to come. 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Farmingdale, .\ewYork— Evansville, Indiana 


